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THE EAST 
COMES WEST!:! 


During one week in January, 
Eastern Coast slaughterers took 
60% of a good supply of lambs 
at Denver for movement direct 
from Denver to their packing 
plants. Incoming to the point 
nearest the ranges and feed lots 
of the west, which is Denver, 
these buyers have practically 
come to the home of the west- 
ern producer and feeder to buy 
their lambs. 


Can anyone deny that this is a 
good development for the west; 
that it will not be to their ad- 
vantage to have a country wide 
outlet practically at home. 


flat is what vou have today Hf you send 


vour lambs to the Denver Markel 
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Consumption does not 


measure demand 


“CONSUMER-DEMAND” is difficult 
to define. It measures the public’s 
willingness and capacity to pay for 
what it wants. It is regarded as 
strong when the public wants some- 
thing enough to pay a good price 
for it: it is weak when prices have 
to be made attractive in order to 
encourage sales. 

Consumer-demand for meat 
should not be confused with con- 
sumption. All the available supply 
is marketed at all times—whether 
the demand is strong or weak, and 
the packer merchandising system 
has operated so effectively that 
there is no record in recent years 
of a single quarter of beef having 
been held off the market until it 
was unsalable. 

Sometimes demand is strong 
when supplies are large and at such 
times profits are usually satisfac- 


tory. More frequently, however, 
demand is strong when supplies 
are short and when consumption 
is low, for at such times consum- 
ers who can afford to do so, pay a 
premium in order to get what they 
want. Once in a while, general 
unemployment or other conditions 
growing out of depressions, influ- 
ence consumer-demand to such an 
extent that even a reduced supply 
of product cannot be marketed 
profitably and prices have to be 
lowered to stimulate buying. 

Meat consumption figures, there- 
fore, merely measure the amount 
produced and do not measure the 
strength of consumer-demand. The 
price, considered in relation to the 


supply, is the measure of demand. 


T Ah hew 


President 


ARMOUR 85 COMPANY. U. S. A. 


Listen to the Armour Hour every Friday night oven 36 stations associated 


with the N. B. C. Central Standard! Time, 8:30 P. M.- 9:00 P. M. 





New Improved 
Western Emasculatome 


o-— 


Bloodless Castration 


Selected by prominent veterinarians 
as the best instrument in the field, 
today—for easy, quick and accurate 
work on Calves, mbs and Colts. 
Guaranteed against springing. Does a 
perfect job. 
We will send you the Western C.0.D. 
with full instructions on 
using. Use it 30 days on RAGES 
approval. Your satisfaction [} 9 14) 
aranteed or money re- — 
unded promptly. POSTAGE 
Free Circular. 


Fidelity Laboratories, Inc. 
962 Exchange Avenue Chicago, III. 


PREPAIO 
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Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP 


= 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 














THE BEST IDENTIFICATION 
MARK KNOWN S 


“Not « Miss in a Million” when ased with 
our Compound Leverage Pliers 


‘ 
pas ALWUZON sxc. 


Some 
Tag! SAMPLES FREE 


INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 
Herdwoed framed. Stormpreof. 


Shipped knocked ; 

down—easy to set up. Built By 

Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 
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Cullen Hotel | 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Headquarters for 


Rooms With Bath, $1.50 and Up 
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Rooms Without Bath, $1.00 and Up 

















POOOOOO 


Send 1 new subscription at $1.50 
to the 


National Wool Grower 
and receive the Crocodile Wrench. 
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KANSAS CITY 


is the Center of the Area Most Bountifully Supplied with 


Feed This Year 


Killers want the Fat Lambs—Feeders are calling for Thin Lambs and 
farmers for Breeding Ewes 


Your Best Market is Kansas City —— 


Railroads are Giving the Best Service Ever Known 


Twenty-five to thirty hours from The Pueblo Gateway. Laramie through 
to Kansas City in less than Thirty-six hours 


ne SERVICE — 
BEST IN KANSAS CITY 


The Kansas City Stock Yards Company 


PRICES 
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LOOK FOR THE WORTENDYKE LABEL 


Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 





Verybest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 


Distributed by Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. Write Direct to 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City WORTENDYKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
In The Following States: RICHMOND, VA. 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, ’ 
Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE 1889 
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I The Perfect Branding Liewid | 


Will brand a wet sheep equally as well as a dry one. 


Will stay on the sheep’s back as long as required—through 
any weather, wet or dry, hot or cold, if properly applied. 


Will dissolve from the wool in the ordinary scour. 





TT 


Will not mat the fibres or injure the wool. 


Will permit the sheep being dipped and then at once branded, 
or vice versa. 





is Be brand more sheep per gallon than any other branding 
uid. 

















Black—Red—Green 
Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 
Palace Arms & Hdw. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. Basche-Sage Hdw. Co., Baker, Oregon 
Williams and Moore, Stockton, Calif. SALT LAKE CITY Salt Lake Hdw. Co., Pocatello, Boise, 
Nor. Calif, Wool Warehouse Co., San Francisco, Cal. Idaho and Grand Junction, Colo. 
Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, Nev. Chas. F. Wiggs Billings Hdw. Co.. Billings, Mont. 


Bond-Baker Co., Roswell, N. M. 
Chas. Ilfeld Co., Albuquerque, N. M. Marshall Wells Hdw. Co., Billings, 


T. C. Power & Co., Helena, Mont. 224 So. West Temple St. Great Falls, Spokane, Portland 
Erb Hardware Co., Lewiston, Ida. Monte Vista Haw. Co., Monte Vista, Colo. 
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President Hoover’s 12-point program for business 
recovery is running fully up to schedule. Since our last 
issue, Congress has completed its work on four of the 
seven major parts of that program for which legislation 
was necessary. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has been 
set up, financed and placed in operation with Charles 
G. Dawes as its president. Five hundred million dollars 
: . was made available from government 
Financial funds as capital for the corporation and 
Relief $1,500,000,000 may be obtained by sale 

of debentures to be guaranteed by the 
government. The corporation is authorized to make 
loans “‘to any bank, savings bank, trust company, build- 
ing and loan association, insurance company, mortgage 
loan company, credit union, federal land bank, joint- 
stock land bank, federal intermediate credit bank, 
agricultural credit corporation, or livestock credit cor- 
poration, organized under the laws of any state or of 
the United States, including loans secured by the assets 
of any bank that is closed; or in the process of liquida- 
tion to aid in the reorganization or liquidation of such 
banks.” 

Not more than $200,000,000 is to be used for the 
relief of banks that are closed or in the process of 
liquidation. 

By special provision the corporation may make 
loans for the financing of agricultural agencies that 
were not in existence at the time of the passage of the 
Act. 

The Federal Land Bank System was strengthened 
by a special appropriation of 125 million dollars to be 
used for capital purposes, thus permitting the system to 
extend its activities and giving complete support to 
investments in the bonds of the system. 

Railways are aided by provision in the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act for furnishing credit to 
weaker lines. 

Thus the most important proposals of the Presi- 
dent’s program have been made operative. The National 
Credit Corporation, organized last fall, will be super- 


seded by the Reconstruction 
New Finance Corporation. 
Banking Laws Remaining points of the pro- 


gram requiring legislation are (1) 
enlargement of federal reserve discount facilities, and 
(2) revision of banking laws to safeguard depositors. 
With the large facilities of the new corporation, there 
is less need for haste in considering the liberalization 
of Federal Reserve rules as to classes of paper discounted. 





Editorial Comment on Sheep 
and Wool Affairs: 


The revision of banking laws for protection of 
depositors is an important but not an emergency matter. 
These questions are being fully studied by a special 
Senate sub-committee and are expected to be subjects 
of legislation within a few weeks. There is still some 
difference of opinion as to whether action for earlier 
repayments to depositors in closed banks should be done 
through Senator Thomas’ special bill for that purpose, 
or under the bill for a wide revision of banking laws. 

The eleventh point of the President’s program 
called for government economy. Drastic reductions 
were made by the Bureau of the Budget in the estimates 
for necessary appropriations submitted to 
Congress. In reporting the deficiency bills 
and those for the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Interior, the House com- 
mittees cut materially below the estimates. Congress 
apparently appreciates the fact that the only way to 
economize is to spend less money. While department 
officials and employees naturally will be unable to 
appreciate the wisdom of curtailing appropriations, it 
generally will be recognized as a good but belated move 
for discontinuance of many bureau activities that have 
developed in spite of the fact that they do not justify 
their costs or are not within the scope of proper 
governmental undertakings. 

There is great encouragement and assurance in the 
fact that the government is promptly doing its full share 
to aid the business situation and that members of both 
parties in the Congress are cooperating with each other 
and with the President, in carrying out the program 
to assist business and to make conditions better and safer 
for the future. 


Cutting 
Expenses 


We still have individuals, prolific in talk and scant 

in honest thinking, who proclaim that our tariff rates 
must be lowered to improve business. But 

Truth In not one of these glib orators dares to 
Tariffs specify which industry or what com- 
modity should be sacrificed to enable 
international bankers to collect on their foreign loans. 
Tariff facts that are too little regarded are set 
forth in the report of the committee on resolutions at 
the National convention, printed in this issue, and in the 
address of Col. Charles F. H. Johnson, to appear in 
March. There is no use in arguing before coming to 
agreement on facts. In the case of the present tariff 
law, frank recognition of the truth about our tariff 
leaves no ground for disagreement among those whose 


first interest is in the well being of American industries 
and the citizenry dependent upon them. 


Yardage Charges at the 
Omaha Market 


HOSE who ship sheep to the 

Omaha market still are com- 
pelled to pay the old rate of 8 cents 
per head. Chicago and Kansas City 
are also still collecting 8 cents per 
head. Although the Kansas City 
rates were investigated in 1930 un- 
der the direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the official decision 
for that market has not been given 

Charges at St. Joseph were re- 
duced to 7 cents in September and 
to 614 cents in Denver at the same 
time, both under the decision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture after pro- 
longed investigation and considera- 
tion. 

Hearings in regard to charges a 
the Omaha market were begun on 
January 13 and were expected to be 
completed early in February. The 
case rests mainly upon the valuation 
of the stockyards property. The 
yard company is seeking to establish 
a value much higher than the one 
submitted by the appraiser for the 
government. 

Testimony in favor of reduced 
rates was given in the January 22 
sessions of the hearings by the secre- 
taries of the National Wool Growers 
Association and the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. 

Secretary Marshall placed in the 
record of the hearing a copy of the 
National convention’s resolution on 
stockyard charges, printed on page 
18. It was requested that an early 
decision should be rendered. Ques- 
tion was raised as to the fairness of 
using the year 1930 for valuation 
of the stockyards property in arriv- 
ing at fair rates for the future; also 
of accepting 714 per cent as a fair 
rate of net return on investments 
in stock yards under such business 
conditions as seem likely to prevail 
in coming years. On behalf of 
growers objection was also made to 
inclusion of expenditures for solic- 
itors and entertainment in necessary 
operating costs to be figured into 
the rates paid by shippers. 


* * * * * 
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A hearing upon commission 
charges at the St. Paul market is to 
be opened on February 15. 

In the Kansas City stockyards 
case, Secretary Hyde has not yet an- 
nounced his decision. These pro- 
ceedings were started in January, 
1930, and other cases that were 
opened later have been completed 


and decided. 





New Freight Rates in Effect 


"THE new scale of livestock freight 

rates prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on June 8, 
1931, finally came into effect on 
January 25. 

The minimum loading weight is 
now 20,000 pounds per car instead 
of 23,000 pounds. This of itself 
results in a reduction of nearly 12 
per cent on all shipments of sheep. 
A weight of 18,000 pounds was 
allowed on feeder lambs in the 
southwest territory. 

The new distance scale results in 
some decreases and a few increases in 
the rate per hundred as compared to 
the old rates. Such increases as re- 
sult occur chiefly at points that 
previously had group rates in effect 
over a considerable territory to cer- 
tain markets. The new rate scale 
was prescribed as a maximum set of 
rates. The carriers have the option 
of charging less if they desire. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
has modified its rules to permit the 
railroads to include larger sections in 
such group rate areas if they desire 
to do so to hold business on their 
lines. 

Two million dollars per year is the 
total saving to sheepmen of the 
range states through the new rates, 
which certainly would not have been 
secured if there had not been nation- 
al and state organizations to handle 
the case aggressively through the 
three years of hearings, arguments, 
and negotiations which preceded the 
final official decision and order. 

The western carriers have con- 
tinued to protest to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that they 
should not be required to stand the 
change in their revenue that results 


from the new sheep rates. The Com- 
mission’s decision allowed rates 10 
per cent higher in Mountain- 
Pacific territory than in states east 
of Wyoming and Colorado. The car- 
riers have asked for a reopening of 
this phase of the case and it is pos- 
sible that further hearings will be 
allowed. However, the new rates will 
be in effect until a change is per- 
mitted by the Commission. 





Decision Upholds Federal 
Control of Water Holes 
on Public Domain 


HE question of control of water- 


ing places on the public domain 
was again under test in a recent 
case in which Judge Tillman D. 
Johnson of the Federal Court in the 
District of Utah handed down a de- 
cision against the state’s issuing a 
certificate to individuals covering 
such use of water. 


The case and Judge Johnson’s de- 
cision were reported by the Salt Lake 
Tribune: 

The opinion was given in the case of the 
United States against the Schmutz Brothers, 
livestock firm of New Harmony, Washing- 
ton County, Utah. The case was filed by 
United States Attorney Charles R. Hollings- 
worth on September 19, 1929, and was tried 
last February. 

The complaint alleged that the defend- 
ants, in violation of a presidential withdraw- 
al decree of April 17, 1926, were appro- 
priating the waters of Bumble Bee Springs, 
or Groves Creek, Maple Springs and Quaking 
Asp Spring for the use of their cattle. The 
springs are located on public domain, which 
was withdrawn from entry that the public 
might have access to the water. 

The defense claimed the right to 
the springs under certificates issued by the 
state engineer, and attacked the validity of 
the presidential withdrawal on the grounds 
that it deprived Utah of its sovereign right 
to the waters of the state. 

The government countered by pointing 
out that in this case the water rises and dis- 
appears on public domain, and only where 
water follows a well-defined course for some 
distance is it subject to disposal by the state 
engineer under the doctrine of prior appro- 
priation for beneficial use. 

Judge Johnson held that the Schmutz 
brothers, by building ditches and troughs 
to divert the water and make it accessible 
to their livestock, were in fact trespassing 
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on the public domain and might therefore be 
prosecuted under Federal criminal laws. 


The opinion directs the United States at- 
torney to prepare a decree in conformity 
with the decision. This decree, Mr. Holl- 
ingsworth said, will permanently enjoin the 
defendants from further exclusive use of the 
water and also invalidate the certificates of 
the state engineer. 


It was brought out during the hearing 
that the springs in question had been used 
for 40 years by residents of Kanarraville, 
New Harmony and other settlements, as 
well as by travelers through southern Utah. 

“J- am unable to conceive,” Judge John- 
son said, “any good reason for a difference 
of opinion between the United States and the 
State of Utah in respect to the real questions 
involved. It appears that the government 
of the United States is attempting to main- 
tain these springs and others like them 
throughout the arid region of the West for 
the use of the general public, accessible alike 
to all. 

“It seems to me that also should be the 
‘policy of the state. There should be, it 
seems to me, a hearty cooperation between 
the United States and the State of Utah in 
preserving little springs on the public do- 
main for the use of all. 

“If the laws of the state as written com- 
pel the state engineer to grant applications 
for the appropriation of the waters of small 
springs on the public domain, then such 
laws should be changed and others passed 
authorizing cooperation with the United 
States along the lines contemplated by the 
President in his withdrawal order of 1926.” 





Commission Company Re- 
turns 45 per cent of 


Charges 


ADIVIDEND of 45 per cent of 

1931 charges has been ordered 
paid to its customers by the Farmers 
Union Live Stock Commission Com- 
pany of Omaha. 

This company charges the same 
rate as other houses but pays a divi- 
dend to its members at the end of 
the year. The membership fee is 
$2.60 per year. Since 1927 its bus- 
iness has grown from 7,424 cars to 
11,082 cars in 1931. Last year 
1,459 cars of sheep were handled 
and in 1930, 991 cars. 

A statement recently published 
by the Farmers Union Company 
shows an average operating expense 


in 1931 of $8.54 per car. The divi- 
dend paid to patrons shipping sheep 
will be $8.10 per car. 

The Cincinnati Producers Com- 
mission Company also recently au- 
thorized a 25 per cent cash refund 
of 1931 charges to be paid to its 
members. 


The Producers Company at St. 
Louis issued a similar refund of 20 
per cent. These latter two concerns 
are members of the National Live- 
stock Marketing Association, which 
is the corporation receiving Farm 
Board support. 





Senators Ask Lower 
Grazing Fees 


S. Res. 151 


In the Senate of the United States. 
January 26 (calendar day, 
January 27), 1932. 


Mr. Carey and Mr. Thomas of Idaho 
submitted the following resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is requested to fix fees to 
be charged during each of the years 
1932 and 1933 for the grazing of sheep 
and cattle on lands within the boun- 
daries of national forests at not more 
than 50 ner centum of the fees charged 
during the year 1931. 


Prior to the introduction of the 
above resolution, Senators Carey and 
Thomas again urged upon Secretary 
Hyde the necessity of adjustments 
in forest grazing fees for the benefit 
of the livestock industry and to 
accord with the trend of all other 
prices, including cost of leases on 
private, state, and railroad lands. 
After conferring with Forest Service 
officials, the Secretary again pub- 
lished his opinion that these charges 
should be continued at their present 
high level. 

The matter is now in the hands 
of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. The members 
of that committee are: Charles L. 
McNary of Oregon, George W. 


Norris of Nebraska, Arthur Capper 
of Kansas, Peter Norbeck of South 
Dakota, Lynn J. Frazier of North 
Dakota, John Thomas of Idaho, 
Henry D. Hatfield of West Vir- 
ginia, John G. Townsend, Jr., of 
Delaware, Frederic C. Walcott of 
Connecticut, Ellison D. Smith of 
South Carolina, John B. Kendrick of 
Wyoming, Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana, and Elmer Thomas of 
Oklahoma. 





Government Estimate of 
Total Sheep and Lambs 
on Feed 


HE numbers of all sheep and of 

lambs on feed in the United 
States of January 1 has been esti- 
mated by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


The report shows a total sheep 
population of 53,912,000 head, an 
increase of 1,167,000 or 2.2 per cent 
more than a year ago. 


The estimated number of lambs 
on feed, however, is put at 6,186,- 
000, which is 758,000, or 14 per 
cent more than last year. 


On this basis the increase in stock 
sheep is less than one per cent on 
January 1. This, of course, gives 
no consideration to ages and prob- 
able losses before spring. The large 
number of over-age ewes that went 
into the winter and the severe wea- 
ther that has prevailed in most parts 
of the West make it appear that the 
1932 lamb crop will be materially 
smaller than the one of last year. 


The Department’s spring report 
estimates numbers of breeding ewes 
by states and will be printed in full 
in the Wool Grower when available. 


The recent report shows an in- 
crease of one per cent in the num- 
ber of all sheep in 13 range states 
(including Texas and North Da- 
kota). ‘This increase is 322,000 
head, but of this 212,000 is in lambs 
on feed. 


The eleven range states, exclud- 
ing Texas and North Dakota, show 





a small decrease both in total num- 
bers and in the number on feed. 

The January estimate of lambs on 
feed is as follows: 


Corn Belt (12 states) iets 
2,757,000 
90,000 
85,000 
210,000 
172,000 
1,550,000 
10,000 
17,000 
160,000 
24,000 
175,000 
41,000 
55,000 
82,000 


1932 


3,303,000 
160,000 
260,000 

90,000 
170,000 
1,500,000 
80,000 
10,000 
75,000 
22,000 
155,000 
45,000 
90,000 
66,000 





North Dakota 
Texas 


Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 


Washington 
Oregon 
California 
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TOTAL (13 Western 

States) 2,671,000 2,883,000 
United States 5,428,000 6,186,000 

If the number of lambs in feed 
lots is as estimated, it would fur- 
nish 1,546,500 per month for 
slaughter until April 30. The aver- 
age total slaughter during the last 
four months of 1931 was around 
two million. 

In January, 1932, there was a 
total slaughter of 2,098,214 which 
would make it appear that 1,362,- 
595 fed lambs per month are avail- 
able for slaughter in February, 
March and April. 

The figures for lamb slaughter in 
1931 and those for lambs on feed at 
the beginning of this year show 
that an unusually large proportion 
of the ewe lambs of last year’s crop 
have been shipped from the range 
bands. The number of ewes drop- 
ping their first lambs in 1933 will 
be very small. The total number 
of sheep now reported as being a 
slight increase for the country as a 
whole is accounted for by the fact 
that a very large number of over- 
age ewes were kept last fall because 
it was unprofitable to ship them. It 
is in this class of stuff that large 
winter and spring losses must take 
place. 

Mr. A. J. Knollin, well known to 
sheepmen, writes the Wool Grower 
suggesting that up to 50 per cent of 
this year’s ewe lambs should be held 
in order to insure future supplies of 
lambs equal to the greatly increased 
demand, 





Action of the Executive 
Committee 


E Executive Committee of the Na- 

tional Wool Gowers Association met 
at various times during the annual con- 
vention, with the opening session on the 
evening of January 10, and the conclud- 
ing one immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the convention on Wednesday 
afternoon, January 13. 

Much of the time was devoted to a 
consideration of the budget for the 1932 
activities of the Association, and finally 
a unanimous vote was cast in favor of 
setting $62,500 as the amount, or one- 
half of that aimed at in 1931. 

Based on the sheep population of the 
states, this budget of $62,500 is appor- 
tioned among the affiliated state organ- 
izations as listed below: 


STATE QUOTAS 


1,650 
8,021 


Arizona 
Galeemnie 222" 
Colorado 





Oregon 
| SOS ee oe 





Washington 
a eee 


TOTAL ---$62,500 


At the final meeting of the committee, 
Portland was chosen as the next conven- 
tion site for the Association, and the 
states named their representatives to serve 
on the Executive Committee during 1932. 
The membership of the committee, in 
addition to President Hagenbarth and 
Vice Presidents Ellenwood, Johns, and 
Kincaid, includes: T. E. Pollock of 
Arizona, W. Hugh Baber of California, 
R. E. Sellers of Colorado, D. Sid Smith 
of Idaho, W. G. Gilbert of Montana, Ver- 
non Metcalf of Nevada, Floyd W. Lee of 
New Mexico, F. A. Phillips of Oregon, 
E. S. Mayer of Texas, W. D. Candland 
of Utah, T. J. Drumheller of Washing- 
ton, and Thomas Cooper of Wyoming. 








New President of Cattlemen’s 
Organization 


R. Charles E. Collins of Kit 
Carson, Colorado, was elected 
as president of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association at San 
Antonio, Texas, where the organ- 
ization held its thirty-fifth annual 
convention, opening on January 27. 
Mr. Collins succeeds Mr. Henry G. 
Boice, and Mr. T. E. Mitchell of Al- 
bert, New Mexico, was made vice 
president to fill the vacancy made 
by Mr. Collins’ advancement. Mr. 
F. E. Mollin was reappointed secre- 
tary and Charles E. Blaine also con- 
tinues as traffic counsel. 


The Dwight LincolnFlockSold 


HE Rambouillet flock founded 

by the late Col. Dwight Lincoln 
of Marysville, Ohio, was recently 
purchased by Beckton Farm of 
Sheridan, Wyoming. This flock of 
180 head was founded many years 
ago with an importation of Ram- 
bouillets from the famous Steiger 
flock in Germany and to it have 
been added other sheep purchased 
abroad at different times by Mr. 
Lincoln. Many exportations have 
been made from the flock to such 
foreign countries as Russia, South 
America, Africa, Japan, and Man- 
churia. 

The Beckton Stock Farm, the 
purchaser of the Lincoln flock, is 
owned by Forbes Bros., one of whom 
is William Cameron Forbes, United 
States ambassador to Japan. Mr. 
Charles Long is the manager of the 
farm. 








Texas 


XAS sheepmen did not hold 
their state meeting which had 
been scheduled for Del Rio in De- 
cember. The association is changing 
from a summer to a winter conven- 
tion plan and had met last July. The 
next meeting will be held in De- 
cember or January. 
The regular quarterly meeting of 
the executive committee was held 
at Del Rio on December 17. 
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N a brief talk before offering the 

invocation for the sixty-seventh 
annual convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association, the Rev. 
Elmer I. Goshen of the First Con- 


gregational Church of Salt Lake 
City, said that people had “‘lost faith 
in themselves, faith in each other” 
during the present period of tribula- 
tion. There is much -to prove his 
statement correct, but the men to 
whom he talked, some 600 in num- 
ber, and the spirit with which they 
upheld their convictions on what 
was fair and just treatment for the 
industry they represented, gave ex- 
cellent evidence of a continuing 
faith in themselves and their indus- 
try and a great determination to 
carry it on. 

The convention itself was sig- 
nificant in many ways. When Presi- 
dent Hagenbarth opened the first 
session on Monday morning, Jan- 
uary 11, it was the eighteenth time 
that he had presided at a national 
wool growers’ convention. He was 
elected president of the sheepmen’s 
organization in Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, on January 11,1913. At that 
meeting also Salt Lake City was 
made the permanent headquarters 
of the association and the sheepmen 
of the western states and represen- 
tatives of allied interests made an 
annual trek to this city to discuss 
their problems. In 1921 the consti- 
tution was amended to permit the 
holding of conventions in other 
places and not since 1924 had the 
wool growers met in Salt Lake City. 
Probably due in large part to general 
conditions, the old atmosphere of 
real work and accomplishment that 
characterized former meetings here 
again prevailed. 

Reminiscent too of former times 
was the address made by Dr. S. W. 


The Sixty-seventh Annual Convention 
of the National Wool Growers 


Association 


McClure in response to the welcome 
given by Mayor Louis Marcus of 
Salt Lake. Dr. McClure’s last 








PRESIDENT F. J. HAGENBARTH 


previous formal appearance on a 
convention program of the National 
Wool Growers Association was in 
1920, at the time his resignation as 
secretary of the association was 
accepted. His address before the 
sixty-seventh annual convention 
gave proof that he had lost none 
of his fire and keen penetration 
into questions affecting the sheep 
industry, and his discussion of con- 
servation and erosion (page 39) 
will be interesting reading for those 
not fortunate enough to hear him. 

Another interesting feature of the 
convention was the vote by states in 
accordance with Article III, Section 
1, of the constitution of the associa- 
tion, called for by the report of the 
committee on public lands at the last 
session. The unanimity of opinion 
that usually exists in the ranks of 





sheepmen on most of their major 
problems never holds when the 
public domain is under considera- 
tion. This year the introduction of 
the Evans, Colton, and other bills 
relating to the public domain, and 
Mr. Francis C. Wilson’s discussion 
of the question in the convention 
seemed to make it apparent that 
some Congressional action on the 
public domain would be forthcom- 
ing and to call for a statement of 
position from the National Wool 
Growers Association. The commit- 
tee’s report (see page 15) relieves 
the National from any action on the 
question and puts upon each state 
association the responsibility of 
making known to Congress the 
method under which it wishes the 
public domain within its boundaries 
handled. The report was adopted, 
with Idaho, California, and Utah 
casting negative votes. A complete 
presentation of the lively debate and 
the voting on this report is given 
later under the heading of The 
Public Domain. : 

The, convention program was an 
unusually good one. The present- 
day problems of the sheepmen are 
specific ones and the men who 
handled them on the program were 
particularly capable. President 
Hagenbarth in his address (printed 
in full in this issue) very tersely 
presented these problems and the 
convention speakers discussed them 
in detail. 


The Lamb Campaign 


The first of the subjects to be 
considered was that of the eat-more- 
lamb campaign on Monday after- 
noon. This was one of the major 
projects of the National Wool 
Growers Association for 1931. The 
The time was unpropitious and the 
sum of money raised for the work 
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did not even approach the goal con- 
templated when first plans were 
made. However, the intensive or- 
ganization efforts made in some of 
the states and the loyal support 
from the state associations as a whole 
made possible a continuation of the 
demonstration work under the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board and 
one new venture in the nature of a 
unit sales campaign conducted in 
Omaha during November and De- 
cember by the Tracy-Locke-Daw- 
son advertising firm of Dallas, 
Texas, which had been preceded by 
a lamb cooking and cutting demon- 
stration given by the Meat Board. 

Mr. R. C. Pollock, general man- 
ager of the Meat Board, presented 
the demonstration part of the cam- 
paign to the convention. He said, 
in part: 

It is a real fact that you put over a 
product in the last four years in a way 
that no other product like lamb has ever 
been put over. People are talking and think- 
ing and eating lamb that never thought of 
it four years ago. I will take credit enough 
to say that we have not wasted $200 in the 
last two years. We have not been just in 
one city: we have been in every leading 
metropolitan city in the United States. This 
boy Cullen is the man who deserves the 
praise. He is doing two men’s work all the 
time, and he loves it. * * * * 

The factor that has made this thing a 
success is the fact that everybody has work- 
ed with us: the National Retail Meat 
Dealers Association, the National Retail 
Grocers Association, the city and state live- 
stock men, the packers and packer sales- 
men. 

Another thing we have done on the lamb 
advertising this past year is to prepare and 
furnish to about 12,000 newspapers in the 
United States a series of seven ads which 
we sent out through the National Editorial 
Association. On two different occasions 
these papers have taken out these ads and 
called on the retailers in their cities to get 
them to buy this space, then run the ad we 
have sent out to them. We send them the 
plates without cost. It costs us about $150 
to prepare these and for each issue we re- 
ceive about $12,000 worth of publicity. We 
haven’t the funds for a paid advertising 
program on a national scale, so we do the 
next best thing, and we are going to keep 
this practice up in the future. 


To bring home to the sheepmen 
in a visible way just what crowds the 
demonstrations interest, Mr. Pollock 
showed lantern slides of some of the 
more recent ones. 
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As is well known, the special lamb 
work of the Meat Board is just a 
side line of the board’s general ac- 
tivity on behalf of meat, and Mr. 


VICE PRESIDENT F. A. ELLENWOOD 
Red Bluff, California 


Pollock told, in addition to his par- 
ticular discussion of the lamb 
project, of the vast amount of 
publicity lamb receives, along with 
beef and pork, over the radio, in the 
newspapers, through exhibits at 
shows and fairs over the country, 
and in general demonstrations. 
The principal features and results 
of the Omaha unit sales campaign 
were presented in chart form by 
Mr. E. M. Racey, account manager 
of Tracy-Locke-Dawson, who su- 
pervised the work in Omaha. The 
facts brought out were as follows: 


The first unit campaign in thus setting 
about activity to create new customers for 
lamb was conducted in the City of Omaha, 
Nebraska, beginning November 3 and con- 
tinuing for a seven-week period. 

The results of that campaign bring a 
strong ray of hope to the sheepman. 

The campaign included a series of news- 
paper advertisements beginning with a full- 
page in two colors featuring choice lamb 
recipes using the economical forequarter 
cuts. Fifty outdoor posters were strategic- 
ally distributed throughout the city, and 
thirteen quarter-hour radio programs were 
broadcast. The complete plans of the cam- 
paign were carefully presented to the retail 
butchers through the medium of a port- 
folio a week or ten days before the cam- 


paign began. There is utterly no doubt 
but that thousands and thousands of people 
in Omaha and vicinity ate lamb meat for 
the first time in November. It was choice 
quality lamb sold at unmistakably reason- 
able prices. They liked this lamb and will 
continue to buy it. Several thousand addi- 
tional lambs will be consumed in Omaha 
and vicinity from now on. The visualiza- 
tion of this tremendous increase in the 
consumption of their product multiplied 
many-fold by future campaigns in other 
American cities guarantees to the sheepmen, 
the arrival of a time when disastrous sur- 
pluses flooding in upon the packers will no 
longer demoralize the prices he receives to a 
point below actual cost of production. 

The increase in lamb sales on the open- 
ing day of the Omaha campaign in one 
large downtown meat market was estimated 
bythe manager of the market to be 200 
per cent. One store alone sold 50 lambs 
on the opening day of the campaign and 
required the services of two meat cutters 
working feverishly throughout the day to 
keep abreast with the business. Chain store 
organizations report a checked increase of 
50 per cent and better in their lamb busi- 
ness the opening week of the campaign. 
Figures from the Institute of American 
Meat Packers indicate a minimum increase 
of 60 per cent in packer sales of lamb in 
Omaha. Letters from Omaha packers and 
retailers are unstinting in their enthusiastic 
praise of the sales drive, and are uniformly 
agreed of a surprising increase in the popu- 
lar demand for lamb meat. 

There are three basic considerations out- 
standing in this National Lamb Council’s 
advertising: 

1. The advertising featured kitchen- 
tested recipes for preparing delicious lamb 
dishes from the economical forequarter cuts. 


2. Through the splendid cooperation of 
the packers, only the finest grade lamb 
moved into consumption. 

3. Through the complete understand- 
ing of the plan and the wonderful coopera- 
tion of the retailers, this good grade lamb 
was sold at exceptionally reasonable prices 
to the public. 

These basic fundamentals form the bed- 
rock upon which consistent and ever- 
widening increase in consumer demand is 
being built. Close attention to the opera- 
tion of these basic considerations in the 
advertising will be adhered to in future 
campaigns. The incontrovertible past 
results of such basically sound merchandis- 
ing efforts on the part of American busi- 
nesses insure a constantly broadening outlet 
for lamb. 

Surely you men who have staked your 
future in the business of producing lambs 
and wool recognize that no element of your 
operation and financing is more important 
than the continuation and yearly expansion 
of the National Lamb Advertising program. 
When next a production surplus faces the 
industry, your machinery will be set up to 
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immediately absorb this increase directly on 
the tables of American housewives. Thus, 
through your investment in this activity, 
you are building a basic structure for 
profitable production of lambs year after 
year. 

Comments on the advertising of 
lamb during the past year that came 
out in the discussion following the 
talks by Messrs. Pollock and Racey 
were very gratifying. Mr. C. E. 
Stubbs, secretary of the Omaha Re- 
tail Grocers Association, read letter 
after letter from the membership 
of his organization that told of the 
benefit received from the Omaha 
unit sales campaign. In each instance 
they were using more lamb and 
more of the inexpensive lamb cuts 
than ever before. Mr. Stubbs also 
gave a list of retail prices of lamb 
which showed that they were not at 
all out of line with prices prevailing 
in other cities. 

Mr. E. S. Mayer of Texas, where 
the first efforts were made to raise 
funds for a lamb advertising cam- 
paign, said that personally he was 
very well pleased with the lamb pro- 
gram for 1931. “I am sorry,” he 
continued, “that we were not in a 
position to go forward last year a 
little stronger, but the conditions 
simply did not permit us to raise the 
funds necessary to put on a large 
campaign. So much preliminary 
work had to be done to get the pro- 
ducers organized. However, our 
sheepmen are, on the whole, well 
pleased with the lamb promotion 
work that has been done this year 
and have not begrudged a penny 
they have put into it. I do not 
think the lamb raisers should back 
down and out of this campaign. If 
the producer can devise some way 
to raise the money for this work, 
he should do so. If we quit now, it 
will be very hard to start again. I 
urge that wool growers generally 
support this campaign, and offer the 
‘classic? poem “They Advertise’ (see 
center column) to back me up.” 

Mr. W. B. Tagg of Tagg Bros. 
& Rosenbaum, sheep commission 
salesmen of Omaha, added his 
praise to the lamb program put 
on there. “In my judgment,” he 
said, “it was one of the best or- 


ganized programs ever put on. A 
completely worked out plan went 
into effect in Omaha with the co- 
operation of all concerned. I think 


VICE PRESIDENT A. A. JOHNS 
Prescott, Arizona 


the campaign has done a great deal 
to increase the consumption of lamb 
in Omaha; has put a lot of lamb 
into a lot of new homes. I think 
the success of a lamb campaign 








THEY ADVERTISE! 


A hen is not supposed to have 
Much common sense or tact, 


Yet every time she lays an egg 
She cackles forth the fact. 


A rooster hasn’t got a lot 

Of intellect to show, 

But none the less most roosters have 
Enough good sense to crow. 


The busy little bees they buzz, 

Bulls bellow and cows moo, 

The watch-dog barks, the gander quacks, 
And doves and pigeons coo. 


The peacock spreads his tail and squawks, 
Pigs squeal and robins sing, 

And even serpents know enough 

To hiss before they spring. 


But man, the greatest masterpiece 
That nature could devise, 

Will often stop and hesitate 
Before he'll advertise. 
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depends principally on three things: 
1, Cooperation of local people; 2, 
having prices right, and 3, serving 
the right quality of lamb. I think 
a campaign similar to that put on 
in Omaha would do well in any 
city.” 


Mr. H. W. Farr, president of the 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders 
Association, said that he was a firm 
believer in the results to be obtained 
from advertising, and was especially 
well pleased with the work of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board 
and its effectiveness. The lamb 
feeders, according to Mr. Farr, are 
prepared to continue the lamb pro- 
motional work during the next six 
months. 


The convention in general ap- 
proved the eat-more-lamb cam- 
paign as conducted in 1931 and 
voted for its continuation through 
the unanimous adoption of a resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. W. P. Wing, 
secretary of the California Wool 
Growers Association, at the last 
session. 


The very excellent work done by 
the Ladies Auxiliaries in promoting 
the use of lamb during the past year 
was reviewed by the national presi- 
dent, Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth of 
Seligman, Arizona, at the morning 
session 


Game and Livestock 


The subject for the opening ad- 
dress of the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion was an especially stimulating 
one: The Sportsmen’s Program and 
the Grazing Industry. Mr. D. H. 
Madsen, chairman of the American 
Game Association, was an excellent 
spokesman for the sportsmen. He 
gave a very complete dissertation of 
the game situation and the increased 
economic importance of hunting to 
the communities in which wild 
animals abound. The need for regu- 
lation in the number of game 
animals was recognized, he said. 
Deer in Utah had increased out of 
all proportion and such increases 
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should be anticipated and curtailed, 
even by killing the does if necessary. 
In order to make this possible, Mr. 
Madsen pointed out, legislation must 
be enacted, and a committee of 
sportsmen would meet at any time 
with a committee of stockmen to 
iron out some of the differences of 
opinion and arrange for the passage 
of proper laws to control the situa- 
tion, providing, however, the sports- 
men were not asked to assume any 
financial obligations. 

Mr. J. M. MacFarlane, of the 
Utah Cattlemen’s Association, Mr. 
W. D. Candland, and others, in the 
spirited but good-natured argument 
with Mr. Madsen, following his 
address, maintained that that was 
one of the principal things the 
stockmen wanted the sportsmen to 
do: bear their share of the expenses. 


An abstract of Mr. Madsen’s talk 
will appear in the March issue of 
the National Wool Grower. 


Market Charges 


Dr. A. W. Miller, chief of the 
Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tion, presented the work of this divi- 
sion of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in connection 
with commission and stockyard 
rates. He briefly outlined the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921 
under which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture obtains authority to investi- 
gate these charges and where neces- 
sary prescribe rates that will be just 
and reasonable, and told of the 
present status of the cases now being 
considered. 


Mr. Miller justified the length of 
time required for action by the 
administration on the basis that such 
very extensive preparations must 
precede the hearings and that no 
short cuts could be taken. 


It was brought out in the discus- 
sion after Mr. Miller’s talk that the 
stockmen felt that their financial 
situation was now so critical that 
relief from the present market 
charges must come soon. As will be 
noted in the report of the com- 
mittee on lamb marketing (printed 
on page 17), the convention asked 
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that “ta voluntary reduction in these 
charges should be agreed upon 
(among the commission and stock- 
yards men) at an early date and sub- 


VICE PRESIDENT T. A. KINCAID 
Ozona, Texas 


mitted to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for his approval and authoriza- 
tion of effectiveness.” 
(Mr. Miller’s address 
printed in March.) 


will be 


Lamb Marketing 


Most of the discussion on the im- 
portant questions in connection 
with the marketing of lambs oc- 
curred in the committee sessions, 
which were held at various times 
from Monday until Wednesday 
afternoon. Mr. Charles Redd of La 
Sal, Utah, was chairman of the 
committee and the representatives 
of Armours, Wilson, and other big 
packers, stockyards and commission 
men were invited to meet with the 
committee as Were wool growers not 
especially named on the committee. 
Mr. Alden B. Swift and Mr. R. S. 
Matheson of Swift and Company 
did not arrive until Wednesday 
morning, but immediately upon 
their arrival went into conference 
with the committee. 

Before presenting the commit- 
tee report (see page 17) Mr. Redd 
said: 


There are a few things that the com- 
mittee thought we should say orally that 
we could not put into the report. We have 
had some important things come up. 

When Mr. Hagenbarth said we were 
twenty-five years behind the pace of in- 
dustry in the marketing of our commod- 
ities he didn’t make it strong enough. 
Gentlemen, there seems to be something in 
our minds that we can’t market our lambs; 
that they have got to be turned over to 
scmebody else. 

The Standard Oil Company is entirely 
independent in producing and marketing 
its products. Every step of the program, 
from taking the oil out of the ground to 
exporting it around the world, is carried 
out by their own men. 

When the chain stores were first created 
they did not have any particular buying 
power. They had to go out and create the 
selling units, and now they have the buying 
power to the extent that they can almost 
name the price they will pay for any given 
commodity. It was brought out a number 
of times by the packers in our meeting that 
the chain store buyers were the toughest 
things they have to contend with, because 
they come in and say, “We will give you 
such-and-such a price,’—whatever they 
want, and they would take the dressed lambs 
off the hooks at the prices they wanted to 
give. 

We have this potential power in our 
hands. How much longer are we going to 
allow these lambs to go down to the mar- 
ket and let them be handled by those who 
are not materially interested in the net re- 
turns to us? This last year has been one of 
the most discouraging and disappointing 
of any we have had. We had a phenomenally 
large lamb crop. We have sheepmen who 
are hard up. The lamb crop was augmented 
by forcing all the ewe lambs on the market. 
Now we have about a thousand commission 
men and from early fall until late fall they 
systematically advise lamb buyers and ewe 
buyers not to go to the country to buy the 
lambs, but make the lambs come to mar- 
ket. That is actually what is done by the 
men who are our employees. The commission 
firms have been started by the sheepmen; 
and in the hour of greatest need, they take 
advantage of us. Do you realize, Gentle- 
men, that before the feeder lambs that we 
sold last fall finally come into consumption, 
they will have paid, most of them, $60 per 
car in commission. When we send them 
to market they will pay another $20 per 
car if they are sold to independent packers 
or to order buyers and if they go to the East 
they will pay yet another commission. 

The charges of stock yards for the 
privilege of putting our lambs in their yards 
and feeding them is entirely out of reason. 
We pay from 61% to 8 cents a head for the 
privilege of having our lambs shown, and 
a very stiff price for hay. They charge 


(Continued to page 20) 





The Platform and Program of the 
National Wool Growers 
Association 


As Set Forth in the Reports of Various Committees and Adopted by the 


Sixty-Seventh Annual Convention 


The Convention's Message to the 
President and Congress 


1. A world-wide business depression of unusual 
intensity has existed now for more than two years. 
Its causes are obscure, but its effects are so obvious 
as to demand that every government exert its 
immediate efforts to the enactment of all sound 
legislation which might be a factor in hastening the 
return of normal conditions. President Hoover 
has outlined a program to Congress of construc- 
tive legislation which, if speedily enacted into law, 
should prove of vast benefit to this country by 
establishing confidence and releasing capital to 
meet existing emergencies. Among the President’s 
more important recommendations are: approval 
of inter-Allied debt moratorium; creation of 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; providing 
additional capital for Federal Land Banks; creation 
of a Home Discount Corporation; and liberaliza- 
tion of discount facilities of Federal Reserve Banks. 

We note with pleasure the dispatch with which 
the Congress has approved the Foreign Debt 
Moratorium, and we most respectfully urge upon 
Congress that it proceed to the enactment of the 
balance of the President’s economic program with 
the same dispatch and high-minded and non- 
political purpose that characterized its action in 
regard to the debt moratorium. 





THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY 


“Your telegram of January 11th embodying 
the resolution adopted by the Sixty-seventh An- 
nual Convention of the National Wool Growers 
Association at Salt Lake City, has been received and 
placed before the President. He is very glad indeed 
to receive the assurances of confidence and ap- 
proval which the resolution evidences and asks me 
to thank you for wiring.” 


(Signed) LAWRENCE RICHEY, 
Secretary to the President. 


Report of the Committee on 
General Resolutions 


We submit the following statement as repre- 
senting the platform and policies of the National 
Wool Growers Association. This statement, to- 
gether with the reports of special committees as 
adopted by the convention, constitutes a public 
expression from the organized sheep and wool 
industry of its views and position upon such 
matters of public interest as affect the production, 
financing, and marketing of wgol and lambs. The 
complete statement also includes our policies and 
outlines our program of work for the next year 
in connection with the various business and gov- 
ernmental questions that are of common concern 
to the wool growers of all states. 


The Tariff 


2. Those’ who always oppose a tariff levied 
for the protection and upbuilding of American 
industries are now charging that our tariff is 
responsible for the enactment of retaliatory tariffs 
in other parts of the world, and by restricting 
the importation of foreign merchandise tends to 
prevent foreign countries from paying their 
debts to the United States. To the first asser- 
tion, we answer that there is not the slightest 
evidence that any foreign country has revised 
its tariff in a spirit of retaliation. The fact 
that recently enacted tariffs apply against the 
entire world and cover innumerable important 
commodities not produced in the United States 
proves they are not especially directed at this 
country. The theory that our tariff is destroy- 
ing our foreign trade is refuted by the fact that 
in the year 1930 we sold abroad 7 per cent more 
merchandise than was exported on an average 
from 1922 to 1926, normal postwar years. During 
and following the World War, our government 
loaned to the Allies $9,600,000,000.. Last year our 
tourists and importers spent in the four leading 
debtor nations of Europe over $700,000,000, yet 
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the War payments of those countries due us that 
year amount to only $228,000,000, and of our 
imports from those four countries more than 75 
per cent came in free of all duties. If the United 
States must accept $9,600,000,000 worth of beef, 
potatoes, wheat, wool, onions, sugar, eggs, rice, 
butter, etc., in order to get back the money loaned 
to the Allies when we already have a surplus of 
such commodities, then we had better cancel the 
debt rather than destroy 50 billion of American 
dollars invested in enterprises that produce these 
articles at home. 

When compared with foreign tariffs, that of 
the United States is now, and for years has been, 
the most moderate. In many important cases our 
rates are less than 50 per cent of those maintained 
by the countries of Europe. Under the existing 
tariff, 67 per cent of the commodities imported 
in 1930 came in free of all duty. The debasement 
of their -monetary standards by many foreign 
countries gives those countries a tremendous ad- 
vantage in our markets that is only partially offset 
by the existing tariff. Were it not for those laws, 
foreign imports would have deluged us and driven 
a suffering people to despair. 

We earnestly endorse the existing tariff and 
urge that Congress make no change therein. During 
a world depression, commodity values fluctuate 
from day to day. Any effort to revise the tariff 
under such conditions would engulf the business 
world in such uncertainty that it would be very 
likely to result in a further collapse of agricul- 
tural prices. 


Organization Finances 


3. The National Wool Growers Association 
is now getting its financial support principally 
from quota payments assigned to each wool pro- 
ducing state. 

We again urge upon all sheepmen the impor- 
tance of financial support for the purpose of 
carrying out the policies and work of the State 
and National Associations. 


Finance 


4. In order to provide improved credit facilities 
for the livestock industry and to reduce interest 
rates, we urge the immediate enactment of the 
following amendments to Title 2 of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act and to the Federal Reserve Act 
as contained in Senate Bill 2409 now pending 
before the Congress of the United States, to-wit: 

To authorize Intermediate Credit Banks to 
accept drafts of cooperative associations when 
secured by warehouse receipts and/or shipping 
documents covering staple agricultural products; 
to authorize the Farm Loan Board to bring about 
restoration of capital impairment of any Inter- 
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mediate Credit Bank by assessment against other 
banks; to provide that all net earnings of each bank 
shall be carried to surplus fund until it amounts 
to 100 per cent of bank’s subscribed capital stock 
and thereafter 50 per cent of earnings to be carried 
to surplus. 

The bill also proposes following amendments 
to the Federal Reserve Act: (1) To make eligible 
for discount by Federal Reserve Banks direct obli- 
gations of banks, agricultural credit corporations, 
etc., to Intermediate Credit Banks which have 
maturities at time of discount of not more than 
nine months exclusive of grace. (2) To make 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank debentures 
acceptable by Federal Reserve Banks as collateral 
security for the fifteen-day borrowings of member 


banks. 
National Ram Sale 


5. We feel that the National Ram Sale held at 
Salt Lake City each year has been in the past of 
immense benefit to the wool growers of America, 
and we urge upon all growers a more generous 
support of these sales in the future. 


Truth-in-Fabrics 


6. In an effort to provide the consumer of 
wool products with honest merchandise we firmly 
maintain our position for national and state truth- 
in-fabric laws. 


Taxation 


7. Taxation on land and sheep is a local mat- 
ter within each state and its subdivisions. 

We, therefore, recommend that wool growers 
act immediately through local and state associa- 
tions asking reductions in valuations of the various 
tax commissions and assessors’ organizations to the 
end that values on both sheep and lands be reduced 
to a figure in line with present market values. 

We further urge more economy and efficiency 
in the expenditure of tax money in local state and 
national governments. 


The Farm Board 


8. We commend the work of the Farm Board, 
and we call upon all farmers and stockmen to give 
this Board and the Agricultural Marketing Act 
their loyal and undivided support. We also urge 
upon Congress the necessity of strengthening the 
Agricultural Marketing Act and of continuing the 
Farm Board so that its great usefulness may be 
demonstrated in times of normal industrial 
operation. 


re —— 
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Lamb Advertising 


9. It isa fundamental principle of good mar- 
keting, and it is also recognized that progress in 
merchandising has been made chiefly because goods 
and products have been sold under private brand 
names. 


The National Wool Growers Association is 
interested in the better merchandising of lamb and 
recommends that the meat packers handling our 
product be asked to market the carcasses and 
wholesale cuts of lamb with their brand names 
imprinted thereon. 

We ask that copies of this resolution be sent 
to all packers handling lamb and to the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 


We most heartily commend the Lamb Adver- 
tising Campaign as conducted during the year of 
1931 by the National Wool Growers Association 
and urge its continuance unabated. We extend 
our sincere thanks to the National Livestock and 
Meat Board and to Tracy-Locke-Dawson for the 
excellent work they have done in connection with 
this project, and to the National and State Auxil- 
iary associations and the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb 
Feeders Association for their cooperation in the 
undertaking. 


We are unalterably opposed to the vicious 
practice of some Pacific Coast packers who urge 
the killing of lambs on commission. 


Dr. McClure’s Address 


10. Believing that the sentiments expressed in 
Dr. S. W. McClure’s address delivered at the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Convention, held in Salt Lake 
January 11-13, 1932, should be endorsed by all the 
wool growers of the range states and that the infor- 
mation so ably presented therein should have the 
widest publicity, we recommend that a copy of his 
address be furnished to each of the state associations 
to be read at their respective conventions. 


Appreciation 


11. Our sincere and warmest thanks are ex- 
tended to the various organizations of Salt Lake 
City contributing to our entertainment; to the 
Rev. Elmer I. Goshen and the Hon. Louis Marcus, 
mayor of Salt Lake City, for their addresses and 
words of encouragement, and to each and every 
one taking part in our program. 

Special mention is made of the part taken 
by the Hotel Utah, the Utah Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 
and the young ladies who have so efficiently and 
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courteously handled the registration of members 
and have written up our committee meeting 
reports. 

Our thanks are extended to our worthy. 
president, Frank J. Hagenbarth, our secretary, 
Fred R. Marshall, and his assistants in the office 
for their past year’s performance of work well 
done. 


R. E. SELLERs, Colorado, Chairman 
H. B. Durr, Oregon 

E. S. Mayer, Texas 

FLoyp W. Lee, New Mexico 

W. H. Purericx, Idaho 

W. P. Wine, California 

GerorGE E. Co.iarp, Utah 


Report of the Committee on 


Public Lands 


12. The National Wool Growers Association 
has had placed before it for consideration the fu- 
ture disposition of the unappropriated, unreserved 
public domain. The association is vitally interested 
in this question. The future of our wool growers 
in the public land states depends upon the correct 
solution of the problem. We do not pretend that 
we can offer any general plan adaptable to the 
widely varying aspects of the problems presented 
by the different states. We have agreed upon 
certain general principles which we believe can be 
accepted by all, and the association submits them 
as follows: : 


(1) The present lack of any control over 
these lands is wasteful and destructive of grazing 
resources. We urge upon Congress the necessity 
of immediate action to the end that some form 
of control may be exercised over them. 

(2) We realize that effective control can be 
achieved by only three means: first, private control 
by lease or purchase; second, public control by 
Federal agencies; third, voluntary combinations of 
both under the supervision of some Federal depart- 
ment. The first is best attained by state owner- 
ship in trust for public purposes and lease or sale 
to private citizens by the state with the reserva- 
tion of all sub-surface resources. The second can 
be demonstrated by referring to the administration 
of national forests by the Forest Service with 
which we are all familiar, and the third is in an 





experimental stage in two instances under the 
supervision of the Department of Interior. In 
such instances in the future, supervision over 
voluntary combinations should be, and remain, in 
the Department of the Interior. 

(3) It is the conviction of the majority of 
those present at this meeting that each state should 
have the right to elect which method should be 
adopted and applied within its borders. To con- 
tend otherwise would be to deny that our public 
land states were admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original thirteen. We 
refuse to admit such a constitutional heresy. If 
any public land state desires to control its own 
destinies, to develop and conserve its own resources, 
it should be given that privilege, but if it prefers 
that Federal agencies should be substituted for 
state sovereignty, then, also, it should have the right 
to exercise that election. This association does not 
presume to be the forum of decision and leaves 
the matter with the membership of each state to 
support the alternative which it may select. It 
is, however, the sense of this meeting that the 
general principles here announced should serve as 
rules of whatever decision may be reached by its 
membership in any state. 

(4) The association is unalterably opposed 
to further reservations or withdrawals of public 
domain, except for grazing purposes and pending 
the determination of the final disposition of these 
lands. The stock raisers of the West from 
pioneering days down to the present time have 
largely supported the state and local governments 
and in some of the public land states today con- 
stitute one of the largest taxpaying groups. Our 
position in the future is in danger unless reserva- 
tions and withdrawals of our grazing lands cease. 
We request relief as a right and not as a privilege. 


A. A. Jouns, Arizona, Chairman 
FLtoyp W. Lee, New Mexico 

‘H. B. Durr, Oregon 

T. C. Bacon, Idaho 

W. D. CanpLanp, Utah 

W. C. Ossorn, Colorado 
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Report of the Committee on 
Forest Grazing 


13. There are now pending in Congress innum- 
erable bills enlarging the national forests, creating 
additional game reserves and national monuments, 
which, if enacted into the law at this time when 
the entire livestock industry is in the midst of a 
prolonged and disastrous depression, would operate 
seriously to affect that industry and would result 
in continued disorganization and greatly increase 
losses to stockmen generally. It is our judgment 
that these measures should not be given serious 
consideration by Congress. 


As conditions now are, the livestock industry 
is greatly dissatisfied with the manner in which 
grazing on the national forests is being administered 
under the Department of Agriculture. Year after 
year our charges for grazing have been materially 
increased, and additional bureaucratic regulations 
of administration have been forced upon us, 
together with repeated reductions in the amount 
of livestock permitted on the forests. Constant 
reduction of available areas for grazing taken from 
us, has not only reduced greatly the value of graz- 
ing privileges but has so increased our costs of 
operation as to make forest grazing a burden 
rather than a benefit to the entire livestock 
industry. 

This constant changing of regulations, the 
evident purpose of the Forest Service to gradually 
eliminate the grazing in the national forests—as 
well as the constant reiteration of the assumed 
damage which regulated grazing does to the forests, 
has poisoned the public mind against a great and 
necessary and beneficial industry to such an extent, 
that it has even placed the financing and continued 
operation of our industry in jeopardy. The vast 
sums which the stockmen have paid to the Federal 
Government for these uncertain grazing priv- 
ileges, should in all fairness at least entitle them in 
a period of intensive depression to reasonable 
charges, and a modification of burdensome and 
unnecessary regulations. 

We express our concerted disapproval of all 
bills now pending before Congress which seek to 
increase the area of the national forests or take 
from our stockmen land which the government 
encouraged them to use in periods of prosperity. 
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We insist that the present grazing fees be 
reduced at least 50 per cent, and they be stabilized 
materially below the present basis, and that the 
restrictive regulations constantly being applied to 
us be abrogated or modified. If those in charge of 
the operations of our national forests refuse us this 
fair request then we call upon the representatives 
of the western states in the Congress to use their 
great influence in obtaining for us these modifica- 
tions by legislative enactment. 


D. Sm Smiru, Idaho, Chairman 
J. E. Hrnton, Oregon 

Jas. G. Brown, Colorado 

H. W. Harvey, Utah 

Cuas. Witson, Wyoming 





Report of the Committee on 


Wool Marketing 


14. The enactment of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act in 1929 made it possible for the Feder- 
al Farm Board to assist cooperative organizations in 
the marketing of their products. With that assist- 
ance the National Wool Marketing Corporation 
was formed and has handled a large volume of wool 
in the past two years. These have been years of 
intense depression during which all commodity 
prices have tumbled from the highest level to the 
lowest level in recent times. It is the judgment 
of your Committee that if it had not been for the 
assistance of the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration during this period of depression our 
wool prices would have descended to a free trade 
basis. It seems clear to us, therefore, that no 
matter what else we have accomplished by mar- 
keting our own wool, our organization has been 
able to secure for us a large portion of the tariff 
on our commodity. We believe it will continue 
to do this as long as we as producers give it the 
support it is fully entitled to. With the set-up of 
an organization to handle more than 100,000,000 
pounds of wool annually it was only human to 
expect that mistakes would be made and we now 
are assured that they have been rectified as they 
became apparent. Under the reorganization of 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation, we 
believe this institution will be able to handle 
those wools with greater dispatch and we are 


assured that returns will be promptly made as they 
are available. 

We believe that in the not too distant future, 
we shall see a turn in the wool market—when it 
comes it should be of considerable volume and 
those who have their wools in the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation warehouses will receive the 
full benefit of that recovery. We are of the 
opinion that our system of marketing wool is 
not only sound in principle, but successful in 
practice, and that our growers should and will 
assist us in now solving a problem which we should 
have solved years ago. We, therefore, recommend 
that all wool growers give this system of market- 
ing wool their sympathetic and careful study. 


S. W. McCuure, Idaho, Chairman 
ERNEST WEBER, Colorado 

E. S. Mayer, Texas 
Froyp W. Lee, New Mexico 

H. B. Durr, Oregon 





Report of the Lamb Marketing 


Committee 


15. The record of the lamb market in 1931 
was extremely discouraging and difficult to under- 
stand: Continued decline in prices with severe 
and sudden fluctuations made unusual confusion 
and difficulty. There was, of course, a very large 
increase in production and in marketing. While 
recognizing the unusual effort put forth by the 
marketing and distributing channels in handling 
this large volume in a period most difficult for the 
marketing of any commodity, we yet feel that the 
price discrimination necessary for the proper 
recognition and encouragement of producing 
high quality lambs was not afforded as might and 
should have been. It would seem that our system 
of marketing was not adequate to the requirements. 

We commend the packers for their remark- 
able work in marketing the large lamb crop. 

Our present system of lamb marketing under 
which the shippers are subjected to heavy expenses 
for transportation, feeding, yardage, and selling, 
presupposes that such outlay is justified for the 
purpose of disposing the crop principally through 
the established market centers with active compe- 
tition among the buying interests, and_price levels 





in accordance with general economic conditions 
and consumer demand. 

As already referred to, we recognize the ex- 
treme difficulty under which our representatives 
labored in the handling of the augmented receipts 
in a most difficult period. At the same time the 
results of our careful and conservative study and 
observation force us to entertain the idea that there 
has not existed at these markets that degree of free 
and open competition among the buying interests 
that we have heretofore looked for. 


The situation forces us to consider the pos- 
sibility or advisability of having our lambs handled 
from the point of production to the channels of 
distribution of the dressed product by more direct 
and less expensive means. 

We recommend and urge that the officers of 
both the National and affiliated state associations 
combine to prosecute an active investigation and 
study of this question with a view to working out 
in the future the soundest and most practical 
methods of having our lambs distributed from the 
points of production to the consumers with the 
minimum of expense and the least possible deter- 
ioration in quality. 

So long as the bulk of our lamb crop continues 
to be marketed under the present system, results 
will depend upon the exercising of a greater 
amount of study and effort on the part of in- 
dividual producers and shippers. We, therefore, 
urge with still greater emphasis what similar com- 
mittees of this association have heretofore urged, 
namely, that shippers should accompany their 
lambs to market and should consult their com- 
mission salesmen and others with a view to de- 
termining the best possible distribution through 
different days of the week. Also, we consider that 
the presence of the owner at the time lambs are 
being sold at the market gives a needed stimulus 
to the salesmen to sell each consignment strictly 
on its merits and with a view solely to the interest 
of the producer-shipper by whom alone these 
salesmen are paid. 


Commission Service and Charges 


It is our conviction that in general our com- 
mission salesmen at the markets, acting independ- 
ently and competitively as they do, fail in large 
degree to assume the responsibility that is really 
theirs in putting up a united front in the pro- 
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ducers’ interests to maintain the very highest 
levels of market prices that supplies and consum- 
ing conditions make possible. We feel that in 
some cases we are justified in charging that these 
salesmen have followed practices which have been 
detrimental to our interests in the market. 


It is impossible to discredit all of the numerous 


reports regarding the action of our salesmen in 


advising feeder lamb buyers to defer purchasing 


of supplies and to purchase at the markets instead 


of at country points. 

The present rate of charges for commission 
selling service is, we consider, materially higher 
than justified by present economic conditions. We 
renew the request and suggestion that has been 
previously presented, namely, that a voluntary re- 
duction in these charges should be agreed upon 
at an early date and submitted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for his approval and authorization of 
effectiveness. 


Stockyard Service and Charges 


Stockyard charges ranging from 64 cents to 
8 cents per head are high. Physical valuations of 
stockyard property have been determined in years 
of prosperity and inflation. Inventory values 
should be shrunk to meet the present business 
levels. Feed charges are extremely high, producing 
without question another source of profit to the 
yard companies. In addition to the high price of 
hay, they allow commission firms $2 per ton for 
breaking the bales and scattering. This $2 charge 


is paid for by the stockmen and is duplicated in 


the charges made by the commission firms. 


In order to give immediate relief from high 
yardage costs, we recommend that a 5-cent per 


head stockyard charge be granted as an emergency 


measure to assist a stricken industry. 

The action of the Secretary of Agriculture in 
proceeding under the Packers and Stockyards Act 
of 1921 to give effect to reasonable charges for 
services at public markets, while in the main com- 
mendable and constructive, has been discouragingly 
slow. We are unable to find any sound or satisfac- 
tory reason for the extreme delay in announcing 
the decisions in some important cases in which all 
necessary steps of procedure have for some time 
been completed. 

We urge that the officers of our National 
Association and the various state associations — 
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vigorously present our views and demands in all 
these matters before these various individual 
agencies and their organizations, and also before 
the executive officials of the Department of Agri- 


culture empowered to handle these matters. 


We consider that unless material adjustments 
are made at an early date our president should 
appoint a committee to wait upon the stockyards 
officials, the commission men, and the packers to 


secure adjustments in line with the recommenda- 


tions herein. 


We recommend that the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, and so far as possible, the state 
wool growers’ associations should participate in the 
hearings now being conducted in respect to stock- 
yard charges at the Omaha market and in any or 
all such formal procedures pertaining to market- 


ing affairs. 
Cuas. Repp, Utah, Chairman 
W. P. Wine, California 


R. E. SELLERS, Colorado 


available from the counties and states comprising 
these areas. It is firmly believed the Federal 
Government, in owning and controlling these 
lands and deriving revenue therefrom, should 
prevent the breeding of predatory animals therein 
and their spreading to other sections. 

(b) It is believed that an adequate appro- 
priation for predatory animal control in the United 
States under a ten-year program is a real means 
of offering farm relief and assisting materially the 
plans of the Congress for ameliorating unemploy- 
ment conditions. 

We ask that a copy of the above report be sent 
to the President of the United States, to the 
Director of the Budget, to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to the Chief of the U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey, to each member of the U. S. Senate and 


‘House of Representatives from the range states, 


to the other members of the Senate Agricultural 
Committee and to the various state associations. 
We further recommend that the National 


W. A. Hott, Oregon 
M. C. Craar, Idaho 
E. S. Mayer, Texas 


Wool Grower, official publication of the National 
Wool Growers Association, be fully utilized to keep 
our members and others informed of the activities 
of organizations opposing all efforts to control 
predatory animals, such information being of great 


value in bringing about a fairly developed public 
Predatory Animals opinion. 


Report of the Committee on 


We make the further recommendation that 


16. The National Wool Growers Association , 
ve wool growers avail themselves of the largest pos- 
again heartily endorses the activities of the Biolog- chile uae of the ctiting publi: dell Bik aaa 


i in i stematic an ir mini ‘ . Sharer 
ical Survey in its systematic and fairly administered interested in the elimination of rodents from 


i rol wits y ‘ 
methods of predatory animal and rodent control, ranches and ranges, specific mention here being 


and in view of the relief which is certain to come made of the service available through the Biological 


to the livestock and related branches of agricul- Survey cad the sariceluedl quandien-aitdionial 
ture should the ten-year program become opera- 


the various colleges and universities. 
tive, we urge Congressional action making quickly 
available the facilities embodied in said ten-year Water A. Hott, Oregon, Chairman 
JoHN H. HENDERLONG, California 
action: W. H. Pumsrick, Idaho 

(a) The Federal land in the West comprises Ftoyp W. Lee, New Mexico 
as high as 84 per cent of the land area of many E. S. Mayer, Texas 
counties and states. This land is not taxable, and, S. M. JorGENSEN, Utah 
A. A. Jouns, Arizona 


L. W. CLoucn, Colorado 


program. For the following reasons, we urge such 


therefore, funds for predatory animal control 
work in protecting our flocks and herds are not 
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us $2 a ton, which is allowed commission 
men for breaking the bales and scattering 
the hay. They had to do that out of their 
own pocket, but there is a charge there. 

Gentlemen, I think we should commend 
the packers for one thing they have done. 
They have taken our lambs and we have 
taken some money back in most cases; but 
this is the opinion of conservative and ex- 
perienced sheepmen. Men who have spent 
considerable time in the yards and the mar- 
kets have given notice that they are prac- 
tically free from competition. Some of these 
men have spent as high as two, three and 
four weeks on the market doing nothing 
but overseeing the selling of their lambs; 
and they are of the opinion that competi- 
tion is woefully lacking. I have seen the 
packer buyers sit on the fence from ten, 
eleven and twelve and maybe to one o’clock 
and then all at once something would hap- 
pen and they would have a price. “We will 
buy your lambs at 6; 6%.” They were 
all 61%. There might be a shade difference 
here and there, but all during the season 
there has been a level price, particularly by 
the packers. The only competition we have 
had of any consequence, and that is not 
very strong, has been the demand from 
eastern order buyers and independent pack- 
ers. At the present time we are paying 
from 12 to 22 per cent of the total cost of 
the lamb to market it, yet all those fellows 
that perform all this service have compara- 
tively very little invested. We are paying 
fully twice what we should for commission 
and yardage charges. It is not our fault 
that there are so many commission men. 
We should not attempt to pay them during 
their idleness. I do not know whether this 
statement is hardly fair or not, but Gentle- 
men, we feel that there is a racket between 
the yards and the commission men. I do 
not know that it is a racket, but that is my 
opinion. 

Before the committee’s report 
was put to a vote, Mr. Hagenbarth 
called on Mr. Swift who was in the 
audience, introducing him as “the 
son of the greatest friend the sheep 
industry in this western country 
ever had—Louis F. Swift.” In a 
brief talk Mr. Swift said: 

I have no speech prepared. I did not ex- 
pect to do much talking. I thought I would 


be talked to. As I told you before, our 
problem is similar. We want to cooperate 
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with you. We want to be helpful in work- 
ing out the serious problems that confront 
us in these troublesome times. 

I met with your marketing committee 
this morning. We discussed many angles, 
and it was apparent that the opinion there 
among the producers was that there was 
not sufficient competition in the buying. I 
say there is competition in the buying. This 
committee which has been recommended that 
you appoint to study the entire problem I 
feel syre will finish with the same report. 


Mr. Hagenbarth then spoke of the 
relation of quality to prices. He said: 

Year after year we are told to send down 
quality and there will be no complaint of 
price. Quality! Now apparently, judging 
by the prices, there is no quality. You will 
find a range of anywhere from three to five 
cents a pound for quality baby beef. We 
have good quality lamb, but there is not 
that range of price. Quality lambs are 
thrown down into the lower price. Now the 
boys feel that if we furnish a quality prod- 
uct we should receive quality prices. We 
may be wrong or right about that. 


To this Mr. Swift replied: 


That position is very reasonable and fair 
on your part and it is our aim to accomplish 
just that, and we have taken steps towards 
it. It is very definitely our aim that lambs 
should be paid for according to their worth, 
on a quality and yield basis. I believe we 
have made some strides, and I think we will 
make further strides and I think you are en- 
tirely justified in that position, and as for 
our company, we will try to satisfy you. 


Mr. Redd also asked Mr. Swift if 
the sheepmen should reduce the 
number of lambs next year and Mr. 
Swift’s answer was: 

I was here in August, 1929, and if the 
same subject had come up as to the num- 
bers I would have said, ““No. I would not 
advise decreasing the number.” I think 
my judgment would have proven correct. 
But you have increased to such an extent— 
ten per cent a year in the yast two years— 
and with eight million men unemployed, 
it would be impossible to move that volume 
except at very low prices. We have in- 
creased the per capita consumption and I 
am fearful that if you decrease your num- 
bers to any great extent it will be difficult 
to bring that consumptive power back. I 
believe the conditions will improve and that 
we will be able to handle the same number 
of lambs as in 1931 at better prices. 


The question of lamb supplies and 
prices during the past two years was 
presented by Mr. C. A. Burmeister 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. §. Department of Agri- 
culture, on Wednesday morning. His 
discussion and copies of the charts 


displayed will appear in the March 
Wool Grower. 

There may also be reviewed under 
this general head of lamb marketing 
the report given by Mr. J. W. Haw 
on the new lamb feeding develop- 
ments in the spring-wheat states. 
Mr. Haw as director of the Agricul- 
tural Development Department of 
the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany has taken a very active part 
in this project and was fully capable 
of handling the subject. The spring- 
wheat states of the Northwest, he 
said, under the present low prices, 
are a high-cost-production area. In 
order to increase the wheat yield, a 
number of areas have been turned 
over to corn and alfalfa, and the 
question of what to do with these 
crops is being answered by feeding 
lambs. 


The National Wool Marketing 
Corporation 


The present position and the fu- 
ture plans of the Corporation were 
discussed by Mr. Paul Draper, sales 
manager, and Mr. J. B. Wilson, 
secretary-manager, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday morning, and the re- 
porter’s transcript of Mr. Draper’s 
remarks is printed in full in this 
issue (page 33), and the report of 
Mr. Wilson’s statement, and the 
questions asked him, with his an- 
swers will be printed in the March 
Wool Grower. 

The officers of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation were given 
a vote of confidence from the con- 
vention floor on Wednesday morn- 
ing, and the committee report 
adopted later gave full assurance of 
the continuing support of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 


The Public Domain 


The formal address on the public 
domain question was made by Mr. 
Francis C. Wilson, Interstate River 
Commissioner of New Mexico, and 
member of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Conservation and Adminis- 
tration of the Public Domain. The 
title of his speech was “The Evans 
Bill, H. R. 5840, To Transfer Title 
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of the Public Lands to the States.” 
The Evans bill embodies the results 
of the investigation made by the 
President’s commission and Mr. 
Wilson’s explanation of the measure, 
appearing on page 41 of this issue 
will clarify any of its sections whose 
import may be doubtful. 

Another method of public domain 
control was presented to the con- 
vention in the paper of Mr. W. S. 
Wade, chief of the Field Division 
of the General Land Office at 
Helena, Montana. It covered’ the 
arrangement under which the Miz- 
pah-Pumpkin grazing area of Mon- 
tana is handled by an association of 
stockmen under the supervision of 
the Department of the Interior. 
The paper read after the report of 
the convention committee on this 
subject, aroused a good deal of in- 
terest on the part of those who heard 
it, and will be printed in the March 
issue of the Wool Grower. 

The lively moments that followed 
the introduction of the committee’s 
report on the public domain by its 
chairman, Vice President Johns of 
Arizona, have been previously refer- 
red to, and for the benefit of those 
not at the convention, a resume 
is given. 

Among those participating in the 
discussion were: Dr. S. W. McClure 
of Idaho, Mr. Nelson of Utah, Mr. 
F, W. Lee of New Mexico, Mr. J. A. 
Hooper of Utah, Mr. A. A. Johns 
of Arizona, Mr. S. M. Jorgensen of 
Utah, Mr. Mackay of Utah, Mr. W. 
D. Candland of Utah, and Geo. E. 
Collard of Utah. 

Mr. Hooper spoke at some length 
and with considerable emphasis re- 
garding the position of sheep owners 
holding land in two or more states 
. case the Evans bill should become 
aw. 


Dr. McClure said: 


* * * We folks in Idaho passed a resolu- 
tion the other day, stating and insisting that 
our representatives in Congress prevent any 
action or any public land legislation at 
this session of the Congress. The resolution 
he has here is so ambiguous that I can’t 
understand it and I suspect that some of you 
folks don’t understand it. My theory is, 
Gentlemen, that this public land question 
ought not to now be settled. We have gone 
on under the present conditions for many 


years. We face bankruptcy, and it is not 
a time when Congress should even attempt 
to discuss, or when this convention should 
suggest to Congress that it might discuss 
the question of this vast domain which we 
have used so long. I hope, Gentlemen, that 
when final action is taken on this resolution 
we shall have defeated it; or better, that we 
take no action at all rather than that we 
adopt their suggestion. * * * * 

Mr. Netson: Dr. McClure has stated 
very accurately my reason for moving the 
adoption of the resolution; simply as he 
stated, it commits us to nothing, and it 
does not demand that Congress should do 
anything. * * * * 

Mr. Lee: Before that committee there 
were three propositions submitted, which we 
have incorporated in this. We have tried 
to cover those three so as not to harm any 
one state and still give the states right to 
go ahead and work as they saw fit. There 
are many more gray heads in this audience 
besides mine. They saw the time when the 
United States Forest Service came here to 
form the national forest laws. The Forest 
Service came in and wrote those laws and 
we have spent the rest of our lives trying 
to correct them. 

Now just as my own personal judgment 
from what I saw in Washington from two 
or three trips down there, there is going to 
be some disposition made of the public do- 
main at this time, so it seems to me it has 
boiled itself down so that we as livestock men 
should use every earnest effort to do some- 
thing with this problem so as not to hurt 
our neighbor and try to solve the situation 
as a whole. Your committee has worked on 
that point. There were the advocates of 
state ownership; there were the advocates 
of turning it over to some department of the 
forest; then there were the advocates of 
keeping it in the Interior Department and 
working it as the gentleman from the In- 
terior Department showed us. It is in the 
experimental stage, but they have done a 
great work, and good work, so far as they 
have gone. So we have concluded there to 
give those three ideas which were presented 
to your committee, the right for the states 
to go ahead and work under those three 
a * FF 29 

SENATOR JOHNs: Now as I see it, there is 
a golden opportunity for us to get together. 
It is not a time for dissension; it is not a 
time to bring in anything petty. We can 
de something constructive and something 
worth while. 

We have worked for several days this 
week, and as I said before, we had the as- 
sistance and help of some of these gentle- 
men from the land office, and we think 
we have done something here that if adopted 
may lead to something better. It is only 
a foundation on which to build. God 
knows it isn’t perfect. It isn’t even a real 
suggested plan; but it is something, if we 
can agree upon, that we can go to our 
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senators, our representatives and Congress 
and say, “Now this is our plan, as a found- 
ation; and if you will help us we will en- 
deavor to work with you to solve this 
problem which we have had now ever since 
the West was begun.” 

Mr. Lee: Just let me have a word to 
complete the record before the convention 
of what transpired before the committee. 


When you talk of being let alone it re- 
minds me of the negroes who were looking 
through the grave yard fence and the one 
was trying to teach the other to read. And 
he saw the words on the tombstone, ‘Not 
dead, but sleeping.” And as he read these 
words to the other boy he said, “That fellow 
isn’t fooling anybody but himself.” And 
that is just the way it is with us. * * * 

Mr. JorcENSEN: I do not agree with 
Mr. McClure’s statement in the first place, 
that it is just the biggest group of folly 
ever drafted, and it is so ambiguous that it 
doesn’t mean anything. I contend that 
it does mean something. It means at least 
one of the things that we have been clamor- 
ing for in Utah for some time. The clamor 
of the stockmen in Utah for a number of 
years at least, has been that we must have 
some sort of regulation on our public do- 
main. The very first statement contained 
in the resolution, I think, provides that we 
are agreeing to that thought, that we must 
do something in that resolution, and I think 
one of the last statements of the resolution 
was to the effect that we are opposed to 
further withdrawals for one purpose or an- 
other, having in mind, of course, that it is 
injurious to the livestock industry. I would 
be in favor of the measure if there were 
nothing else in there. To come on this con- 
vention floor and say that it is so ambiguous 
that we haven’t anything, is absurd. 


* * * Personally, being a livestock man, 
I do not favor that resolution in its entirety 
because of the fact that it does give each 
state the privilege of handling its own af- 
fairs and because of the fact that that won’t 
be practical. It does not appear practical to 
me. I would prefer, if I could have my 
wishes in the matter, backing up the Colton 
bill, as we referred to yesterday, which pro- 
vides a uniform control of all public land 
states, and I would like to change the resolu- 
tion, if I had my say, embracing a problem 
of that kind rather than giving each state 
the privilege of selecting that which it 
might choose to select. 

Friends, this is a very serious question, 
in my estimation, for you people present 
here. I think I am_ safe in saying, 
one-half of the time that you spend 
each year with your sheep is spent on 
public domain. It concerns the grazing 
six months out of each year, no doubt, with 
the average people present here. It is a 
question we must handle, and I don’t think 
we could handle it by doing nothing. I 
think we should pass this resolution in some 
form. 
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SENATOR CANDLAND: For more than 
forty years I have watched the public do- 
main winter range in Utah dwindle in 
carrying capacity year by year until at 
this time it does not produce 25 per cent of 
the forage that it did forty years ago—not 
25 per cent. Some of that, of course, is 
due to drouth; but most of it is due to the 
unwise method of handling it. And for 
forty years, whenever some proposal was 
made to remedy the matter, some eloquent 
McClure or Hooper will rise up and say, 
“Let it alone. Let it alone. This it not the 
time.” 

Now I am not in favor of the Evans 
bill. I am not in favor of the provisions of 
either alternative as it is. I am not in favor 
of the Colton bill. The Colton bill leaves 
the homestead law in operation, which has 
caused more trouble, perhaps, than any 
other measure of late years, so that I am not 
proposing the Evans bill in its entirety, or 
any other bill; but I do think we should do 
scmething. 

Mr. Hooper offered an amend- 
ment to eliminate several sections of 
the committee’s report which would 
have the effect of leaving it merely 
as an expression of opposition to 
further withdrawals from the public 
domain and of approval to some 
form of control over the use of the 
lands. 

Senator Candland offered an 
amendment to Mr. Hooper’s amend- 
ment, but on a roll call vote of the 
states both amendments were de- 
feated. 

The committee’s report was 
finally adopted with the following 
vote: 

Yes 
State No. of Votes 

i ia ee 

Colorado 

New Mexico -. 

Oregon _. 

Texas aunt 

IIE |... tinnndnesinreperpennimnabenpieonn 











Montana, Nevada and Washington were 
not present and did not vote. 


The Manufacturers’ Viewpoint 


One of the leading figures among 
the eastern woolen manufacturers 
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during recent years is Col. Charles 
F. H. Johnson, president of the 
Botany Worsted Mills of Passaic, 
New Jersey. His work last fall as 
chairman of the committee on Na- 
tional Wool Week brought him in 
close touch with the wool growers 
of the West, and he is also serving 
as a member of the Wool Advisory 
Committee to the Farm Board. 


A year ago Col. Johnson was 
asked to come out and address the 
wool growers in their convention 
at Colorado Springs, but was unable 
to accept the invitation. He was 
given a ‘rain check’ then to insure 
his attendance this year, but at the 
last moment he was held at home on 
account of acute business affairs. 
Indicative, however, of his ability to 
overcome obstacles, he arranged for 
a hook-up over the wires that made 
it possible for the wool growers to 
hear him, although his address was 
read at Passaic. His address sup- 
ported the tariff and made a fine 
plea for the aims and object of the 
Federal Farm Board. It will be 
printed in March. 


The personal representative of the 


manufacturers was Mr. Walter 
Humphreys, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers of Boston. The message 
of good will and spirit of coopera- 
tion from the manufacturers was 
conveyed by Mr. Humphreys in his 
usual very pleasant manner. 


Election of Officers 


As a result of the election held 
late in the last session of the wool 
growers’ annual gathering, a new 
face appears among the officers of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion: Mr. T. A. Kincaid, president 
of the Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association of Texas, was chosen as 
one of the three vice presidents to 
succeed L. B. Palmer of Ohio. 


Mr. WHagenbarth continues as 
president, and Messrs. F. A. Ellen- 
wood, Red Bluff, California, and 
A. A. Johns, Prescott, Arizona, as 
the other vice presidents. Mr. F. R. 
Marshall also continues as secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 


The Secretary’s Report 

At the opening of the second ses- 
sion of the convention on Monday, 
January 11, Secretary Marshall pre- 
sented the financial statement of 
the Association for the year 1931, 
which was printed in the January 
Wool Grower and therefore not re- 
printed now. Secretary Marshall 
made a brief explanation of the 
financial hook-up between the state 
associations and the National and 
the fact that expenditures by the 
National were limited, of course, by 
the amounts received from the state 
organizations. 

The Secretary also read messages 
of greeting and encouragement 
from Senators Reed Smoot of 
Utah, Frederick Steiwer of Oregon, 
John Thomas of Idaho, Congress- 
man Hawley of Oregon, and Hon. 
James C. Stone, chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board. 


Selection of Next Convention Site 


At the executive committee meet- 
ing, invitations were presented 
from Portland, San Francisco, and 
Yakima for the sixty-eighth annual 
convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association, and that of 
Portland was accepted. 


Entertainment 


Salt Lake City was the same 
pleasant convention city that it was 
on previous occasions. The Chamber 
of Commerce, through its assistant 
secretary, J. G. King, and Mrs. 
Winifred P. Ralls, chairman of the 
convention bureau, took care of 
their end of the entertainment most 
effectively. The registration and 
stenographic service was handled 
very graciously and the dinner- 
dance Tuesday evening on which the 
Utah Wool Growers Association 
cooperated was an _ exceptionally 
nice affair. 

The musical numbers on the con- 
vention program, which were highly 
commended, consisted of selections 
by the Salt Lake Opera Quintet, 
under the direction of Mr. Fred C. 
Graham at the morning sessions, and 
at the afternoon meetings commun- 
ity singing was led by Mr. E. J. 
Kirkham. 





Around the Range Country 





HE notes on weather condi- 

tions, appearing under the 
names of the various states are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and 
based upon reports and publi- 
cations of that bureau for the 
month of January. 

The Wool Grower welcomes 
and desires communications 
from interested readers in any 
part of the country for this de- 
partment of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and 
opinions upon questions relat- 
ing to the sheep industry and 
statements of occurrences of 
importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











Wyoming 


A great deal of cold weather, with 
considerable storm has been ob- 
served, making conditions rather 
trying on livestock. Deep snow 
held ranges closed over central and 
northeastern counties, also parts of 
the southwestern section. Heavy 
feeding has been necessary in all 
snow-covered areas, and lately a 
general livestock shrinkage has oc- 
curred, though the animals generally 
are still in fair condition. Only 
minor losses are reported. 


Aladdin 


We had a little winter about 
November 20, but since then the 
weather has been fine (December 
29). 

We have a good many coyotes 
here. I have thought that if every 
sheepman or his herder had a few 
baits, similar to those used by the 
government trappers, to place 
whenever the coyotes killed any of 
his sheep, it would be a sure way of 
getting rid of the menace. 


Herman C. Knoff. 


Moorcroft 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been good during the winter and 


feed on the range is of good quality 
(January 4), but only in about half 
the usual amount. There is no hay 
for sale. 

A Biological Survey trapper is 
working in our section and doing 
good work, so coyotes are being 
kept down. 

I do not think the sheepmen have 
been able to reduce the cost of 
production much in the last two 
years. 

I think the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association is doing good work 
in advertising lamb and wool prod- 
ucts and hope all the growers will 
contribute so the work can be car- 
ried on in the future. 


Montana 


Chinook conditions were favor- 
able about half the month, but a 
severe cold spell about the middle 
and another towards the close were 
hard on livestock, making feeding 
necessary quite generally, and this 
work was hampered by snow- 
blocked fields and roadways. Some 
range stuff has shrunk, but most 
animals are doing fairly well. The 
snow cover is not deep over most 
of the state. 


Regina 


We have been having rather mild 
weather (January 28) and feed is 
scarce. No hay is raised here and 
the sheep are being fed cake. Due to 
the lack of snow and rain during 
recent years, ranges are not so good 
as formerly, and some change in 
their use might be beneficial. 

Coyotes are not causing us so 
much trouble as in former years. 


E. W. Ambers 
Idaho 


Most of the month was abnor- 
mally cold, cloudy and stormy, deep 
snow finally covering range feed 
and resulting in some sheep losses. 
Much feeding has been necessary, 
but in spite of this livestock shrink- 


ages are apparent in many sections. 
Livestock on full feed are doing well, 
and shed lambing has progressed 
favorably. 


beastie 


This has been a rather severe win- 
ter. All of the feed will be used 
up, although some of the men are 
feeding rather light. Very few sheep 
are out on the range now and sum- 
mer feed should be very good. We 
can get alfalfa hay in the stack at 
$6.50 to $7 a ton. 

Deep snows several years ago, 
favorable to a concentrated drive 
against the coyote, helped to reduce 
the trouble from that source. This 
year we are having very few losses. 

I think perhaps some of the ranges 
have been overstocked during recent 
dry years. As a whole, however, this 
community is opposed to any change 
in the method of using the public 
domain. 

Secretary, Aberdeen 
Wool Pool. 


Washington 


Livestock have held up in rather 
good condition, but extremely cold 
weather and comparatively deep 
snows later in the month necessitated 
heavy feeding, and were unfavorable 
for livestock, more especially over 
eastern counties. 


Toppenish 


We are having plenty of snow 
here at this time (December 30). 
Hay is costing $6 a ton. 


Coyotes are more troublesome, as 
the pelts are so cheap that the trap- 
pers can’t afford to buy the gas to 
run the trap lines. 

A reduction in the cost for leases 
on the Yakima Indian reservation 
was recently made. What the cut 
really amounts to is that we don’t 
pay for the range the time we are 
not on it. 


John Rentschler. 





Riverside 


From 12 to 16 inches of snow 
fell here from November 26 to De- 
cember 26. Every one is feeding 
grain, and those that lamb early are 
feeding hay also. There has really 
been too much snow to be of much 
value. 

Most of the sheepmen in this dis- 
trict are broke, probably about 90 
per cent of them. That is, they owe 
considerably more than they can 
hope to make under present prices. 
If things do not change it will only 
be a couple of years at most until 
they are out of the game. 

Summer range will be better this 
year than for several years past. 
Heavy rains in the mountains all 
fall, followed by the heavy snows, 
should make the range ideal. 


L. E. Frank. 
Ellensburg 


We are still having lots of snow 
and cold weather. 

Sheep have been on feed in this 
valley since November 14, but in 
the Snake River and Walla Walla 
country they have green grass and 
lots of rain. Even in Horse Heaven, 
they have green grass and just 
enough snow so the sheep can get 
along without water. 


We should have the best feed this 
year that we have had in years as 
the grass is green under the snow, 
there is a lot of moisture in the 
ground, and it is still snowing in the 
mountains. ' 


K. O. Kohler. 
Spokane 


January has been very stormy, 
and all of the range (January 23) 
is under from 6 inches to 2 feet of 
snow. Practically every one is feed- 
ing their sheep. Up to this time our 
longest feeding period was 45 days; 
now we are on our sixtieth day with 
at least a foot of heavy snow, al- 
most ice, covering the ground. 


The coyote situation is about as 
usual. Jack rabbits are causing us 
some loss by attacking haystacks. 


Big Bend Land Co. 
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Oregon 


Weather conditions have been 
fairly good for livestock, and the 
absence of snow cover over the 
lower parts of the state much of 
the time, exposed some forage 
grasses. Later in the month more 
snow cover was unfavorable, and 
much feeding was necessary, con- 
ditions also being unfavorable for 
early lambs. On the whole, however, 
livestock are in fairly good condi- 
tion. 


Portland 


The present indication (January 
13) is that Oregon will almost reach 
a record in the amount of rain and 
snow received this season, all of 
which should help out next summer. 

Pure bred breeders feel pretty 
blue, as the past two seasons hit 
them hard, and no doubt many of 
them will quit for good. 


Walter C. Priddy. 
Klamath Falls 


We have had a very snowy win- 
ter, but there is plenty of hay ($8 a 
ton) to see us through unless we 
have a late spring. There is no win- 
ter range in this locality; we graze 
on the Cascade Mountains in the 
summer time. 

The work of the Biological Sur- 
vey is bringing results in cutting 
down the losses from coyotes around 
here. 

D. E. Alexander. 


Shaniko 


Conditions here are about normal 
(January 23). The range is pretty 
well frozen up at present, but the 
prospects are good for plenty of 
grass later on.. Practically all of the 
sheepmen are feeding some now. In 
some cases the range feed is being 
supplemented with grain, and in 
others hay is being used altogether. 
Alfalfa is now quoted at $8 to $10 
a ton. 

We are having about the same 
amount of trouble from the coyotes 
as usual. 

The public domain range has 
deteriorated within recent years due 


to continued drouth, but it should 
improve this season. 

There should be a limit to the 
setting aside of forest reserves for 
tourist parks. Livestock allotments 
are being cut to pieces by reserving 
meadows and watering places that 
are not used by anyone. After doing 
this, the price for the allotments 
is often increased. 

I make many hunting and fishing 
trips in the reserves just as other 
sportsmen do, and know by ex- 
perience that livestock are not hurt- 
ing the recreational use of the re- 
serves. People not interested in the 
livestock industry and without any 
real grievance, are thoughtlessly 
making it hard for the stockmen by 
objecting to livestock in the reserves. 


A. R. Altermatt. 
Silver Lake 


The weather is favorable (Jan- 
uary 25) and conditions generally 
are good. Sheep are wintering on the 
public domain and no feeding is 
being done. 

It is my opinion that grazing on 
the government lands is not so good 
as it was, but I do not see how they 
could handle the public domain or 
desert lands any differently than 
they have been. 

Coyotes are more troublesome 
than ever, and I believe there should 
be a bounty on coyotes and bob cats. 


Jerry Ahern. 


California 
Cold weather of late has been 


very unfavorable for lambing, re- 
sulting in some losses from weather. 
Snow fell at lower levels, covering 
much green feed, and making sup- 
plemental feeding of livestock neces- 
sary in several districts. Frosts in 
extensive lower areas have also 
damaged forage somewhat. How- 
ever, much new grass has come on 
for furnishing more or less feed to 
livestock needing it. 


Burnt Ranch 


Grass is just starting (December 
28), and the weather is very wet 
and cold after several small snows. 
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Feed conditions are average. There 
are only a few small flocks here and 
they are fed partly or entirely. 

If it were not for disposing of 
weeds in a walnut orchard and re- 
ducing the fire hazard, we could 
not afford to keep any sheep. As 
it is, the lambs and wool hardly pay 
for the hay (now $20 per ton, loose) 
that the flock eats in the winter. 

We have been offered 12 cents 
for our wool delivered at the woolen 
mill, 70 miles from here. Butchers 
offered us 41%4 cents for our fat 
lambs delivered (if prime) to the 
same city. But when we want to 
buy a 5-pound virgin wool blanket, 
even as advertised in the California 
Wool Grower, the price is $10.50. 
Will you please tell us, “How 
Come?” 


J. J. Dailey. 
Nevada 


The first week in February 
brought some excessively cold 
weather, with additional snows more 
especially over the northern portion. 


This, added to the cold weather of 
much of January, proved hard on 
livestock. Considerable losses of 
sheep have already occurred, though 
sheep in Nye County desert ranges 
are still faring rather well. Heavy 
cattle feeding has been necessary 
wherever possible; where extra feed- 
ing was not possible, some losses have 
occurred. 


Wells 


There have been some good snows 
since January 1 and extremely cold 
weather between the storms. At this 
time (January 25) conditions on 
the winter range are spotted, though 
fair in most places, as the snow has 
drifted and uncovered the feed. I 
estimate that only about 5 per cent 
of the flocks are being fed. There 
is no hay for sale here, but it can 
be had in Twin Falls at $7 a ton. 

No reductions have been made in 
the cost of grazing leases. The gov- 
ernment lands outside the forests do 
not seem to have deteriorted, espe- 
cially in sections where they are pro- 
tected. We are not in favor of any 
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change in the method of using these 
lands. 
Coyotes are keeping up at about 
their regular strength. 
G. A. Agee. 


Utah 


Excessively cold, stormy weather 
prevailed, snow accumulating to 
great depths, covering the scanty 
forage, and necessitating the move- 
ment of feed to every range flock 
and herd wherever possible; at the 
same time feed supplies are running 
low, and becoming very expensive. 
Notable shrinkages have already 
occurred among all livestock on the 
open range, and many sheep losses 
and some cattle losses have occurred. 


Blanding 


We have had an unusually long 
and cold winter. We had our first 
snow about the 15th of November 
and lots since then. It has been 
cold and is still cold. The snow is 
about a foot or a foot and half deep 
and the sheepmen are having to 
break trails through the snow to 
get the sheep on sage brush, the only 
thing they can get now. They have 
been getting by so far but if the 


This is the story of five lambs born to one 
ewe early last February on the ranch of 
Chas. W. Abbott of Hagerman, Idaho. In 
the upper right corner the lambs are shown 
at the age of two weeks on February 26, 
1931; above, ten days later with the Four-H 
Club giving them the once over (young 
Jimmy Abbott who took care of the family 
is holding the ewe); and to the right, the 
five lambs on November 1 when they weigh- 
ed 472 pounds or an average of 94.4 pounds 
each. “This is the story,” writes Mr. Ab- 
bott. “Believe it or not; we who are on the 
ground know it to be true.” 
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weather doesn’t moderate soon we 
will have a heavy loss. 

The question of the use and con- 
trol of the public domain is getting 
to be very important. I favor Federal 
control of the public domain under 
the supervision of the Forest Service 
and I am sure the other interests 
here favor the same. The rangers 
are more or less acquainted with the 
stockmen and their herds and are 
paid the full year with but very 
little to do during the winter 
months. I am sure it could be 
handled much more economically 
under the Forest Service than any 
other way. I suppose other ranges 
are like ours, overrun with summer 
herds and transients until one is 
never sure of what the range is going 
to be like for winter. 

[ enjoy reading the Wool Grower 
und feel sure that the National 
Association has done a lot of good 
for the sheepmen, especially in the 
marketing of wool. 

J. Ernest Adams. 


Colorado 


Conditions have in general been 
more or less favorable on livestock 
this month, as the snow has not been 
excessively deep, nor the weather 
severely cold much of the time. 
Some shrinkages have occurred, 
however, in the past few weeks in 
the southeastern portion with some 
losses in the San Luis Valley; but 
warmer weather on the western 
slope has improved livestock and 
made forage more accessible. 


Tampas 


Midwinter range and weather 
conditions have been good. Alfalfa 
hay in the stock can be purchased 
at $9 or $10 aton. Coyotes are not 
so troublesome this season. I think 
some of the stockmen around here 
have been able to cut operating 
expenses by about 15 per cent. 

Pete Aguerre. 


Montrose 


We have had lots of snow and 
the feed on the winter range is very 
poor at this time (January 23). All 
of the sheep are being fed hay, or 
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corn, or oil cake. The price of hay 
is $8 and $9 a ton in the stack. 

I think that the grazing on gov- 
ernment lands outside the forests has 
deteriorated in recent years. Most of 
the men around here feel that the 
best way to handle the public do- 
main is to put it under the super- 
vision of the Forest Service. 

So far as I know there have been 
no reductions in the charges for 
grazing leases on state, railroad or 
private lands. 

Coyotes are still annoying us. 


John B. Allies. 


New Mexico 


Pastures, ranges and livestock are 
mostly in good condition, excepting 
only in the northwest where deep 
snow cover and severe weather have 
caused shrinkages with a few losses. 
Elsewhere the range is open and 
affording ample feed for livestock. 
Much feeding has been necessary 
over northwestern counties, where 
feed is becoming scarce. 


Roswell 


Since January 1 it has been very 
cold and wet, and the range at 
present (January 31) is about 75 
per cent of normal, with half of 
the sheep being fed. Alfalfa hay is 
about $8 aton. . 

In my judgment the public land 
range has fallen off recently, but 
the present method of handling 
these lands is satisfactory to the 
sheepmen of this section. 

We are having less trouble with 
coyotes than usual. 

John T. Acrey. 


Arizona 


The cold weather of January has 
extended into the first week of 
February, especially over the north- 
ern portion. Many water sources 
have been frozen, though snow has 
been available in those sections. 
Cattle have had to be fed, however, 
and many sheep have been lost over 
northern counties because of cold 
weather and snow. In the south 
conditions averaged rather good, 
with livestock generally doing well. 


Western Texas 


This has been a moderate winter 
month as a rule, with temperatures 
near seasonal, and plenty of rain and 
some snow well distributed. Live- 
stock are generally in fair to good 
condition, and ranges are mostly in 
satisfactory winter condition. 


Ozona 


Conditions generally are good 
(January 26). The winter range is 
good, but some cake and alfalfa is 


being fed. F. Aguirre. 





Hampshire Association 


Meeting 


"THE forty-second annual meeting 

of the American Hampshire 
Sheep Association was called to 
order at 3 p. m., December 2, 1931, 
in the office of the American Sheep 
Breeder at the Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago. President H. C. Gardiner 
presided. 

The President predicted a real 
shortage of breeding ewes in the 
next three years, beginning to be 
felt to some extent within two 
years. He expressed himself as most 
optimistic regarding the sheep busi- 
ness and said that it would make 
more rapid progress in a return to 
normal than any other, and advised 
sheepmen to hold on to their flocks. 

The annual report of the Secre- 
tary was read, and adopted. 

The Treasurer’s report showed a 
cash balance on hand of $15,443.67 


. and accounts receivable of $303.65. 


Election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Dr. H. C. Gardi- 
ner, Anaconda, Mont.; vice presi- 
dent, McMillan Hoopes, Wilming- 
ton, Dela.; directors, Henry C. 
Barlow, McKinney, Texas, and Dr. 
S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Comfort A. Tyler, 
Detroit, Mich.; auditors, A. G. 
Wood and Bess B. Klein of Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dr. Gardiner presented the re- 
quest of Prof. Hackedorn of Wash- 
ington State College, that some 
meeting of the association be held 
in the West. No action taken. 

Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary. 





WOOL MARKETS 


Reported and Discussed by 


The National Wool Marketing Corporation 


|: \e-etaecwegmmne! improved situation exists at present 

for the wool market, with stronger indications 
that prices will remain steady to slightly higher in the 
next few months unless some unfavorable developments 
occur. The market has been fairly active the first month 
of the year, with almost steady pur- 


of below-par bids of bargain hunters. Thus, the 
Cooperative’s selling policy resulted in a saving and 

profit to the growers. 
The result of recent selling at prices asked by the 
Cooperative has made one fact obvious—the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation is in 





chasing by mills of many grades of 
wool, chiefly fine territories, eight- 
months’ Texas, and fall Texas. These 
are being bought for use in making 
fine worsteds. Original bag wools 
from Colorado, Texas, Utah, Ari- 
zona and Oregon moved well in the 
last fortnight of January, along with 
some California wools. Demand 
for fleece wools has been somewhat 
slack. The mohair market remains 
inactive. ees 

Woolen and worsted mills have 
placed many orders of varying quan- 
tity, but it has been significant to 
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a stronger position than ever before 
in the wool market. 

Several favorable factors should 
keep wool on a firm basis during 
1932. Fashion advances still call 
for wool and that fabric will domi- 
nate the textile field for popularity 
again this year as in 1931, when 
consumption increased almost 70,- 
000,000 pounds over 1930. A good 
production year seems apparent in 
this field, both for women’s wear 
and men’s suitings, which have 
shown recent signs of activity be- 
fore Easter. 


San Angelo, 


Great 








note that all purchases were for 
“immediate delivery.” This would 
indicate that mills still are operating on a hand- 
to-mouth buying policy and that they have sizeable 
orders for cloth. In contrast to a few months ago, the 
buyers have not made a hard effort to force the market 
down. This fact, even in view of the still unfavorable 
world-wide economic situation, illustrates the soundness 
of the policy of the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion and why it has adhered to its refusal to sell wool 
below market price levels merely for the sake of making 
a sale. The available supply of raw wools will probably 
not more than meet demands before arrival of the new 
clip if consumption continues at the same rate and the 
National believes there is no reason for lower wool 
prices. 

A business lull following the quiet period near the 
end of the year was terminated when buyers began 
taking a large supply of wool for immediate needs in 
mills. During that period the National accepted a 
large share of this business, knowing that buyers finally 
had seen the light and that the market could not be 
forced down with the most desirable and larger lines 
of wool in the strong hands of the Cooperative. As a 
consequence, the National disposed of a considerable 
quantity of wool at a fair price and without making 
any concessions. Had this wool been sold a few weeks 
earlier, it would have been at a sacrifice and the market 
probably would have broken under constant pressure 


Wool production should be some- 
what less during 1932 than a year 
ago. This opinion has been expressed by experts 
in face of January 1 estimates that 53,913,000 
sheep were on farms, ranges and. in feed lots this 
year, as against 52,745,000 a year ago and 51,383,000 
in 1930. Losses from severe weather on “western 
ranges and' heavy shipment to markets last fall are con- 
tributing factors on the estimate of less wool production 
for 1932. Foreign exchange is still high enough to 
prevent importing of wool to America at below local 
selling prices. Cotton prices are firmer and this tends 
to strengthen the statistical position of wool. Other 
textiles also are somewhat stronger. 

Recent unsettled times in the wool industry have 
taught all connected with it a great lesson—that 
cooperation of all branches from grower to the retailer 
of the finished goods is vital to the prosperity of all. 
Whether a wool suit sells at $10 during suicidal price- 
cutting periods when it should retail for $35 concerns 
every one related to the wool industry. Part of the 
present situation which has been detrimental to merited 
price increase of raw wool is due to clothiers’ wars. 
Garment makers, seeking new business and trying to 
overcome indifference by the buying public, forced 
mills to supply cloth at ridiculously low prices, often 
below cost of production. The mills in turn have tried 
to reduce their losses by passing part of them on to the 
wool producer. They have partially succeeded because 
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small independent dealers released their wool at conces- 
sions. The hand-to-mouth buying policy so evident 
among mills was brought on in this manner. 

It was this breach that the National at last has 
successfully brought to an end and will be able to per- 
manently halt if growers keep their wool from the hands 
of the bargain-hunting buyer who takes a clip “for a 
song” and then disposes of it below market levels in the 
East, at a time when the market needs strengthening, 
not tearing down. The National has insisted from the 
start that wool was worthy of a price increase because of 
the many favorable factors. Even though the Cooper- 
ative could not prevent small dealers from buying wool 
cheaply and forcing the market down on concession 
sales, it realized that consistent maintenance of the 
orderly marketing policy would win out in the end. 
It is apparent that this situation will not be as noticeable 
in the future, because the bulk of the remaining wool 
is in the strong hands of the National. 

It is easy to imagine what would have happened 
to the wool market without the National in the fore- 
ground to counteract such conditions and actually help 
to save the entire wool industry from ruin during the 
past year. Even many independents who took part in 
useless and bitter attacks on the growers’ Cooperative 
a year ago for selfish business reasons now are willing 
to admit that the orderly marketing policy not only 
helped the wool growers but also the dealers themselves. 


The growers’ Cooperative has gained many friends 
among buyers and independent dealers through its sin- 
cerity of purpose to establish a firm wool market while 
contending with the most unfavorable economic con- 
ditions the world has ever known. The past year has 
left many marks on all industries and the wool industry 
did not escape. Valuable trade contacts and relations 
have been established with buyers during this past un- 
settled period and the sound principles of the National 
have been approved by leaders of the wool industry 
who are more interested in the future of the entire 
trade than in personal exploitation and gain. The effect 
of these fine trade relations will mean much to the 
National in future marketing of wool. The larger pur- 
chasers of wool have long sought a stable price to be 
able to measure price futures and these are in hearty 
accord with the National’s policy. The Cooperative, 
in the words of a large mill owner, “is a good friend 
and a wise counsellor to the entire wool industry.” 

The general outlook for the wool industry, as well 
as all other industries, is somewhat brighter. Some 
improvement in general conditions have been noted 
recently. Sub-normal conditions brought on by the 
depression still form many unfavorable influences. 
Textile production cannot permanently increase when 
industrial production remains low. Purchasing power 
cannot rise unless industrial production shows an up- 
ward trend. Textile consumption cannot continue 


upward unless purchasing power increases. 
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It is rather difficult to assert a Pollyanna spirit in 
view of existing conditions, but the future for the wool 
industry seems much brighter in many ways. An ap- 
propriate illustration of what the future of cooperative 
marketing means to growers is told by the Oregon- 
Washington Cooperative in its most recent letter to all 
growers: 

“We feel more confident than ever that when the 
wool market once rights itself, the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation will make more money for its cus- 
tomers than can now be contemplated. For the past 
25 years wool has been marketed by corporations, firms 
and individuals at a tremendous profit. Every wool 
grower now has an opportunity to share in this profit 
by patronizing the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion. Anyone who is well informed regarding the sheep 
business, knows that when recovery starts it usually 
progresses quite rapidly and if wool is marketed 
cooperatively through the National, you will receive 
all the benefits of a rising market throughout the year.” 





National Corporation Operates Its Own 
Sales Department 


JN the future the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 

tion will sell all wool consigned by its 35,000 grower 
members of the United States directly and will not 
employ a sales agent. 

The personnel of Draper and Company, which has 
acted as sales agent during the first two years of the 
cooperative operations, has been taken over by the 
National. The same group will constitute the sales 
department. No change will be made in selling or price 
policy. 

The change achieves an improved selling plan and 
will benefit wool growers who consign their clips to 
the National after they have received pre-shearing 
advances. There is no special significance in the change 
and it is a step contemplated two years ago when the 
Cooperative was organized. In the past two years 225,- 
000,000 pounds of wool and mohair have been received. 

Absorption by the National of the selling agents 
simplifies the orderly marketing policy and makes the 
previous harmonious unity closer than ever. The new 
selling department started operations January 1. 

Pre-shearing advances on the 1932 clip which 
allow a wool grower to obtain an advance on his wool, 
are now being made through cooperative associations in 
the wool growing states. 

The executive committee of the National has been 
in session at Boston for two weeks, reviewing activities 
of 1931 and making plans for the future. Attending 
are Sol Mayer, president, San Angelo, Texas; L. W. 
Elliott, Sonora, Texas; A. A. Johns, Prescott, Arizona; 
Roy Clary, Great Falls, Montana and J. H. Lemmon, 
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South Dakota. 
Frank Lebus, Cynthiana, Kentucky, also members of the 
committee, were unable to attend the session. 


J. W. Hoech, The Dalles, Oregon, and 





New Day in Cooperative Marketing 


By J. B. Wison, 
Manager, National Wool Marketing Corporation 


[t DOES not require any extended research into the 

history of cooperative wool handling in the United 
States to make the phenomenal progress in this field in 
the last two years stand out sharply in the picture. The 
contrast of developments in the last two years with 
those of previous years demonstrates the significance 
and possibilities of this new era in cooperative wool 
handling. 

Grower cooperation in assembling and selling wools 
is not new or revolutionary. A small county cooper- 
ative was formed in the East nearly 80 years ago. Since 
that time hundreds, perhaps thousands, of wool cooper- 
atives of various sizes and types have flashed across the 
scene. Each generation of wool growers has had exper- 
iences in cooperative marketing, but it remained for 
this generation to profit by the experiences of the past 
and build the greatest structure of all—the first nation- 
wide cooperative. 

Prior to the entrance of nation-wide cooperative 
wool and mohair marketing in 1930 the largest annual 
cooperative volume on record for any year was only 
about 27,000,000 pounds. More than four times this 
volume was handled by the national ate cali in its 
first year of operation. 


In the past two years the wool industry in the 
United States increased its productive capacity 13 per 


cent, yielding the largest domestic clip on record in’ 


1931. Considerable has been said about this marked 
upturn in production. Yet the 13 per cent increase in 
production does not look so impressive when placed 
alongside a 400 per cent increase in cooperative market- 
ing during the same period. Moreover, the 400 per 
cent increase in cooperative marketing has been a tre- 
mendous factor in alleviating the difficulties that would 
have developed as a result of the increase in production, 
had there been no orderly marketing system leading 
the way. 

During the two years of its existence the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation thas received approxi- 
mately 225,000,000 pounds of wool, coming from 
growers in practically every state. This is more wool 
than was marketed cooperatively during the entire 
nine-year period, 1920-1928, inclusive. During this 
period, according to a survey by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the cooperative wool volume totaled 
about 150,000,000 pounds, varying from about 6,000,- 
000 pounds in 1920 to slightly over 25,000,000 pounds, 
reported in 1926. The number of cooperative associ- 








The Wool Market on February 9 


NE western wools continue to move in fair 

quantities although not so rapidly as during the 
last week in January. Wool market remains firm 
with no change in price. Corporation’s policy of 
orderly marketing prevents any raids by bargain 
hunters and holds market on even keel. Activity 
of women’s wear mills responsible for fine wool 
demand. Period of inactivity marks men’s cloth- 
ing manufacturers. 


NATIONAL Woot MARKETING CORPORATION 











ations reporting in these years ranged from 12 in 1920 
to 62 in 1928. 

It would require more than four years like 1926, 
which was the all time high in cooperative wool selling 
prior to the formation of the national cooperative, to 
equal one year’s volume of the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation. For the 1928 season the Federal 
authorities estimated 20,000,000 pounds of wool mar- 
keted through producer-controlled associations, with 
the greater part of this quantity handled by about 15 
large-scale organizations. At that time the department 
estimated there were about 100 active wool marketing 
and handling associations in the United States, serving 
approximately 25,000 producers. Many of these organ- 
izations did no selling and a large number were so small 
they had little or no influence. 

During the past season, growers in Texas and Utah 
marketed more wool cooperatively than was reported 
for the entire country in 1928, just four years earlier. 
The cooperative wool and mohair tonnage of Texas was 
approximately 27,800,000 pounds and Utah marketed 
approximately 10,800,000 pounds of wool and mohair. 

Several other states consigned more wool to the 
National than was handled by the largest cooperative 
prior to 1929. Cooperative membership mounted to 
about 35,000 growers. There was a sharp increase in 
membership of large producers, which gave small mem- 
bers of the cooperative benefits that come only through 
an organization controlling a large volume of the 
commodity it handles. 

The Department of Agriculture estimated in 1929 
that only about 6 per cent of the average wool clip was 
marketed cooperatively. The next year the percentage 
jumped to over 30 per cent and for 1931 approximated 
25 per cent. These increases suggest that growers for 
years have appreciated the value of cooperative wool 
selling but felt that the only logical way to carry it out 
was on a national basis. This accounted for the 
immediate and enthusiastic response to the national 
organization. 
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The contrast between the new 
and old eras of wool cooperative 
marketing demonstrates very con- 
vincingly that growers have a 
splendid opportunity to advance 
their cooperative to a position of 


undisputed dominance in the mar- 
keting field. Just consider this 
contrast: The National Cooperative 
handling in each of the two years 
it has been in operation more than 
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four times the wool handled by 
from 70 to 100 individual organ- 
izations in the old days. The pos- 
sibilities of national cooperation in 
wool selling are boundless. Is this 
not sufficient to challenge every 
grower who is interested in the fu- 
ture welfare of his industry to do 
everything he can to develop na- 
tional cooperative marketing to that 
position of dominance to which it 
is so clearly headed? 








Wool Sales by the Corporation in January 


About eight million pounds of 
wool was sold in January by the 


National Wool Marketing Corpora- 


tion. 

The following list of sales is 
representative of the prices received 
on the various grades. The sales were 
made up of 182 separate lots of wool 
and 61 lots of tops. 


Fine Staple 


Pounds 
55,000 
1,250 
75,000 
75,000 
131,000 
85,000 
35,000 
150,000 


Clean price 
Graded Fine Oregon 
Montana 
Colorado 
Utah 
Idaho 
Utah 

















Montana 
Fine French Combing 
Utah 


Colorado 
Wyoming 


50,000 
50,000 

7,000 
25,000 





Half Blood Staple 


23,000 Idaho 
36,000 
85,000 

8,300 

108,000 

100,000 
43,000 

5,000 
7,800 
19,000 
2,000 





Montana 
. Idaho 
OS ee ae i 
Montana 
West Slope, Colorado 
Idaho 
Utah 
Washington 

















Half Blood Clothing 


Black _ 
Black __ 
Oregon 
Utah 
Montana 


25,000 
25,000 
* $,000 
5,600 
2,400 

















Pounds 
3,200 
5,000 


Clean price 
Oregon 50 
Michigan 45 








Original Bag 


8,800 
5,000 
82,100 
5,000 
125,000 
24,700 
230,000 
47,000 


Colorado 
California 
Utah 








Texas and Fleece 


6,300 
48,700 
2,000 
2,500 
500,000 
1,500 
13,000 
3,000 
37,000 
20,000 
72,000 
50,000 
100,000 
85,000 
9,000 
4,000 
83,000 
$0,000 
34,000 
175,000 
47,500 
14,400 
11,000 
7,000 
8,600 


Virginia 2 

Missouri Low 4 

Scoured Texas 

Scoured Texas 

Fall Texas 

Scoured Texas 

Dakota Br. Fine 
Wisconsin 4 Sta 
Nebraska 1% Clo. _... 
8 mos. Texas 

Fine Missouri 

Fine South Dakota 
South Dakota F. Sta 
South Dakota % Sta 
N. Y. Delaine 

N. Y. % Sta 

Michigan Fine Unwashed 
Ohio Fine Unwashed 
Dakota Fine 

South Dakota 

South Dakota 

Dakota % 

Indiana Low %4 o 
Indiana % Bik 

Illinois Fine Burry 


Tops 


Wt. Grease Wool 
75 
Fine Spec. Dry... .71¥%2 
Super Kid Moh 


i ES te 


Pounds 
3,000 


Clean price 
Choice Kid Mohair 
ined le Sse ( 4,000) 
ine Dry 
Mohair Tops... 2,000) 
Low Wool Top ( 8,000) 
( 28,500) 


10,000 
1,600 
3,500 

10,000 

10,000 

50,000 

100,000 100% Fine Texas Oil 

(340,000) 

Fine Dry Top (190,000) 

High %4 Blood ( 5,400) 

High % Blood ( 8,400) 

Mohair 

Stand. ¥% Oil ( 1,325) 
; ( 28,500) 

Fine Grey..._.(_ 34,500) 

Fine Special 

Mohair Top 

Fine Calif. Oil ( 42,000) 


2 Cars 
2,300 
3,600 

12,500 

620 

10,000 

11,500 

25,000 
3,600 

15,000 


Saved by Advertising 
WHILE many sheepmen will not 


agree that their business salva- 
tion is an accomplished fact, it is 
interesting to have an opinion from 
the market upon the results of the 
work done by producer organiza- 
tions to promote the use of lamb. 

The following is from the Jan- 
uary 11th weekly market letter 
from the Chicago office of John 
Clay and Company: 

Union Stock Yards, 
Dear Sir: Chicago, Jan. 11, 1932 

All points received a liberal run of sheep 
today, the local run being 40,000, largest 
in close to three months, while eleven prin- 
cipal markets reported 122,800, an in- 
crease of 31 per cent compared with a week 
earlier and a gain of 24 per cent compared 
with the same day last year. 

Trade in lambs was a slow affair at 40 
to 50 cent lower prices. This decline 
brought the top down to $6 paid by city 
butchers and shippers for a few loads of 
prime offerings. Shippers also took a few 
at $5.85 to $5.90 while bulk of the good 
lambs sold to packers at $5.50 to $5.75, 
with a generous number of the plainer kinds 
at $5 to $5.25. Culls sold mostly at $4 
mAs. *..* ¢ 

Last year’s slaughter of lambs under Fed- 
eral inspection was over 18,000,000 head, 
establishing a new record—exceeding the 
1930 kill by 1,300,000 and that of 1929 by 
4,000,000. Consumption met this increase 
in a rather surprising manner, the amount 
of dressed lamb in storage at the close of 
the year being exceedingly small. Adver- 
tising saved the sheepmen. 

Yours truly, 
John Clay & Company 
Per—Jno. H. Swanson 
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Address of President F. J. Hagenbarth 


at the Sixty-seventh Annual Convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association, Salt Lake City, 


General Outlook 


HE Sixty-seventh Annual Convention 

of the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation of the United States opens in the 
midst of such a scene of devastation in the 
wool growing and lamb raising industries 
as history has seldom recorded. High costs 
of production and low price returns for 
wool and lamb products have been a double 
handicap which has proven quite insur- 
mountable up to date. It is small satisfac- 
tion to reflect that we are not alone in our 
industrial misery, and that in common with 
industry in general as we emerge from 1931, 
we find ourselves confronted with problems 
of a financial nature, due in a large measure 
to causes beyond our control. 

We have taken such losses as have caused, 
or will cause, various credit or capital reor- 
ganizations or liquidations in our business. 
We are on a new and lower basis and must 
adjust ourselves accordingly. The cruel 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest has 
come into play, and if we can judge from 
past history, within the near future, the 
survivors in our industry will have started 
on the upward trend. 

Forced financial liquidation, as well as 
liquidation from natural causes following 
the general slaughter of ewe lambs the past 
few years, and consequent failure to make 
replacements of old ewes in our flocks, will 
result in a material decrease in the produc- 
tion of wool and lamb, beginning in 1932 
and accentuated in 1933. History indicates 
that beginning not later than 1933, a de- 
cided betterment of conditions should 
occur. “In the meantime important read- 
justments must take place,” as stated by 
Secretary Marshall, “to give our industry 
security and fair opportunity in the future.” 
Some of these readjustments we will now 
briefly review. 


Reduction of Costs 


Every production cost within the grow- 
er’s control has been materially reduced 
during the past two years. We have met 
resistance in most cases, however, where 
others controlled the situation. This is 
notably true of stockyards and commission 
charges, pasturage charges at certain rail- 
road points, grazing charges on national 
forests, interest and taxes. One uniform 
answer to our request from all these inter- 
ests is that the reductions asked for were 


so small that they could hardly affect the 
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general outcome in our industry. The 
shallowness of this argument needs no com- 
ment. 


Stockyard and Commission Charges 


The October issue of the National Wool 
Grower published replies from certain 
stockyard terminal companies, to a request 
made by the National Association for a 25 
per cent voluntary reduction in stockyard 
charges. With a reduction of 40 to 50 per 
cent in the value of lambs since 1929, the 
reasonableness of the proposed lowering of 
rates is apparent. Based on initial stock- 
yard investments, present stockyard charges 
are exorbitant and should and must be re- 
duced if they are to be brought into line 
with not .only justice but with our deter- 
mined purpose to work out an economy 
program. The grower who is well nigh or 
entirely bankrupt cannot continue to pay 
interest on overcapitalized concerns. 

Commission men must likewise concern 
themselves with the idea of riding in the 
same boat with us until we at least are past 
the danger of shipwreck. It is a manifest 
truth that if charges for selling livestock 
were fair when our industry was at its peak 
of prosperity, these same charges cannot be 
fair today based on present prices and con- 
ditions. These charges should and must be 
reduced by at least 25 per cent. Salaries, 
or dividends on so-called “investment,” or 
both cannot remain on the present level 
with the consent of the producer. 


Railroad Pasturage Charges 


By no process of reasoning can four cents 
per head per day even for one day, be con- 
strued as a fair charge for grazing at rail- 
road grazing points. Farm land values have 
decreased materially in the past few years 
and capital investment by these pasture 
concerns must be charged off and interest 
returns figured accordingly. The Union 
Pacific Railroad has been one of the chief 
offenders in this respect, though perhaps 
unwittingly, and probably through its 
lessees or contractors. The charge at Valley 
for instance, is not now nor has it ever 
been justified. A supposed reduction took 
place this year which was really a camou- 
flage and not a reduction so far as any 
practical results to the one-day grazer is 
concerned. We must take steps to make a 
real reduction at these points. Grazing 
costs must be more in line with those at 
points farther east. 





National Forests and Department 
of Agriculture 


It is difficult to review with patience the 
treatment which has been forced on the 
producer by the bureau controlling the na- 
tional forests. Injustice, sophistry, incon- 
sistency, exaggeration, browbeating and 
breach of contract, are perhaps mild terms 
that may be used in discussing this situa- 
tion. The Department of Agriculture, 
which in the days of “Tama Jim” Wilson, 
and even as late as the day of Secretary 
Meredith, was the friend of the stockman, 
now seems to have degenerated into a poli- 
tical institution largely indifferent to our 
welfare. 


Notwithstanding the breach of a gentle- 
man’s agreement entered into with Secre- 
tary Jardine in 1927 at Salt Lake City; not- 
withstanding the exceedingly hazardous 
financial condition of our industry the past 
two years; notwithstanding the fact that in 
many, if not in most, cases, the value of 
forage in 1931 on the forests due to 
drouth, was 20 per cent under normal; 
notwithstanding that a one-sided colored 
referendum was sent out by Secretary Hyde 
to the political powers that be in the states 
affected and that even then, the said refer- 
endum was decidedly favorable to our plea 
for a reduction in the fees for grazing on 
the forests, the Forest Bureau, and under 
its influence the Secretary of Agriculture, 
turned a stony heart and a deaf ear to our 
plea and the national government continues 
to profiteer to the extent of over 100 per 
cent at the expense of a stricken industry. 
In 1931 the altruistic Bureau of Forestry 
added the last straw to our burden by 
insisting upon the collection of an increased 
installment of 25 per cent of the increase 
in fees which was forced upon us in 1927. 
Money that was sadly needed for taxes and 
interest was -thus forcibly diverted into 
additional forestry profits, or as stated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, partly for the 
purpose of making up the deficit caused by 
the decline in timber sales. 

As an additional sidelight on the indiffer- 
ent attitude toward our interests by the 
present political administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, I feel compelled 
to call attention to its lack of interest in 
bringing to a conclusion by the Secretary of 
decisions under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act of hearings held long since. 





The Packers and Prices 


This association has for the past quarter 
of a century or more maintained a friendly 
attitude toward the packers and has avoided 
legislative, newspaper or legal attacks 
against them. However, at the present 
time there is a considerable feeling in our 
membership indicating dissatisfaction with 
the packers’ methods of buying and selling 
our products. These complaints are largely 
based on the following items: 

First: Too low a price for quality lambs, 

Second: Too much competition in whole- 
saling carcass products, especially to chain 
stores, 

Third: Unfair credit allowance for by- 
products, especially wool, 

Fourth: Price agreements in violation of 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 

Fifth: Unfair practices in sorting, fix- 
ing prices after weighing, and holding off 
from buying until late hours, 

Sixth: Bearing market prices by ship- 
ment of “directs.” 

These general complaints have come into 
the National office from many growers in 
various producing states. Your President 
and Secretary have made as full an investi- 
gation of these complaints as the time and 
means at their command would permit. 
There seems no doubt that some complaints 
are well founded. I suggest that a com- 
mittee on “packer conditions” be set up at 
this meeting and that a report be made 
back to the convention before we adjourn 
which will recommend a course of pro- 
cedure to your officers, 

There can be no question that - qual- 
ity lambs have not had proper price recog- 
nition by the packers. We have had 
“quality” preached for years. There is no 
encouragement, however, in the small spread 
between the tops and inferior stuff. For 
top steers there is a premium of several 
cents per pound. For top lambs there is no 
similar recognition. It is claimed that 
under the plea of ““We must move volume” 
ridiculously low wholesale prices have 
been made by packers to distributors, and 
especially to chain stores—prices made in 
utter disregard of the effect on the pro- 
ducer. If as much persistent effort and 
packer agreement on prices was put into 
effect in obtaining a fair price for the 
grower’s lamb carcass as seems to obtain in 
the purchase of live lambs on the hoof, a 
different story and better feeling would be 
in effect. We know that the packer has 
had his show of grief along with the rest 
of the commercial world. With him it is 
a question of dividends; with us it is a 
question of survivaJ. In any case, if these 
complaints are founded on fact, there can 
be no excuse for the packer, who is in 
reality our marketing agent, in not securing 
for us the utmost returns for our product. 

It is a notorious fact that the packer 
has not’ secured for us full value of his 
pulled wool product. It is a safe assump- 
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tion that the producer has lost at least an 
average of 50 cents per live hundredweight 
through the packer’s failure to secure ade- 
quate market values for his pulled wools in 
1930 and 1931. 

It is charged by our growers and certain 
commission men who are familiar with 
market conditions and practices, that the 
uniformity of packers’ bids for lambs on 
the various terminal markets goes beyond 
a mere coincidence, and that the only real 
competition that exists comes through the 
city butchers and independent buyers. By 
what occult process the packers have been 
able to arrive at this uniformity of price 
opinion on different markets has not yet 
been determined; however, a solution is now 
under way which may bring the subject 
into the full light of day. 

Many objections are made by both grow- 
ers who ship to market, and their commis- 
sion salesmen, to minor abuses of oppor- 
tunity by the stockyards buyers through 
the use of such expedients as oversorting, 
which means throwing too large a per- 
centage of good lambs among the inferior 
ones at a lower price. This practice would 
not be so objectionable if the grower was 
paid a correspondingly higher price for his 
prime lambs. Again, day after day buyers 
will not make a bid until noon or later in 
an effort to discourage the seller, to increase 
shrinkage, or possibly because the powers 
that be have not yet arrived at an agree- 
ment as to how much lower bids will be 
on that particular day. The shipment of 
directs is the least vulnerable of charges 
made against the packers. In some instances 
growers themselves are party to this prac- 
tice, when they sell at the point of origin 
for less than the market price. This same 
thing is often done in selling wool. 


The Remedy 


The past two years’ experience and the 
present situation seem to indicate that if 
the grower is ever to obtain the full re- 
ward for his efforts, his system of market- 
ing must be completely reorganized. It 
will prove a big job but it can be done. 
With the great advance in “‘iceless” or “dry 
ice” refrigeration, there is no mechanical 
reason why at least prime fat lambs cannot 
be slaughtered near points of origin and 
shipped in carcass form to distributors 
wherever located. “ Thus, the shipper would 
avoid excessive feed in transit, yardage, and 
commission charges, and from 3 to 5 per 
cent in shrinkage. He could receive the 
full value of his by-products, especially 
wool and with government grading, secure 
a full fair price for his prime carcass prod- 
ucts. Enough preliminary carcass ship- 
ments in a crude way have been made from 
California to demonstrate the feasibility of 
this suggestion. 

By cooperation with the National Live- 
stock Marketing Association, already set up 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act, 


credits and cash advances on sales could be 
arranged and pending final sales and cash 
returns from products, ordinary commer- 
cial bank credits would also be available. 
Technical slaughtering and processing talent 
is easily available and it has been my 
thought that a responsible and competent 
concern which operates largely in England 
and throughout the world could be inter- 
ested in the initial and necessary plants for 
operation. 

If my studies and figures are correct, the 
grower would net at least $1.75 per hun- 
dredweight more than he now receives, plus 
a progressive increase for quality in the 
future. I can hear the faint-hearted critic 
and doubting Thomas say “This is but a 
dream!” A few years ago, a National Wool 
Marketing Agency for the grower was look- 
ed upon as a dream—yet this organization 
during the past two years, the most difficult 
years in our history for such a purpose, has 
handled one-third of the American wool 
crop. Thus, if the packer has laid down 
on the job, it is up to us to wake up and 
do it ourselves. 


Before leaving this most serious and diffi- 
cult packer problem I must refer to the 
Consent Decree. We wool growers speak 
frankly, directly, and honestly. We have 
cooperated with the packers in trying to 
secure such modification of the so-called 
Consent Decree, issued in 1920 as we be- 
lieved would be fair to the public and 
helpful to the packers and ourselves. The 
original decree was entered in a period of 
confusion and hysteria. It was finally modi- 
fied last year, but only to the extent of 
allowing the packers concerned to engage in 
wholesale trade in foods other than meat, 
and that concession is being contested. It 
would be only justice and good and fair 
business to permit the packers to engage in 
the retailing of meats and other foods. In 
my opinion, our association should continue 


to stand for further modification of the 
Consent Decree to provide for such packer 


retailing. 


Lamb Advertising Campaign 


Inasmuch as the convention will be fully 
advised by Secretary Marshall, Messrs. Racey 
and Pollock as to the progress of this work, 
I will not take any time other than to say 
that considering the means at hand and the 
poverty of the growers, much progress has 
been made. Constant study of this prob- 
lem leads me to feel more firmly than ever 
that the work must be continued and its 
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The National Wool Marketing 


Corporation 


A Presentation to the National Wool Growers’ Convention of Some of the Accomplishments and Some of the 
Paul Draper, Sales Manager, and a Report of the Discussion that Followed 


Troubles of the Corporation by Mr. 


M* President and Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I did not come here to make a 
speech. I made a few pencil notes on the 
train coming up, however. I really came to 
get courage and to give courage. I think 
that courage is the thing that we most need 
in these times. 

I came to talk over the wool situation and 
came out especially to look at you fellows 
and answer any questions relating to the 
handling and marketing of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. I came out 
to face the music and not to paint pictures, 
but to talk over our shortcomings and con- 
sider plans for remedying these difficulties, 
and to point out some of the accomplish- 
ments which make the National Wool Mar- 
keting Association worth while. 

We have had two years of this now—two 
years in a period when this country and 
the whole world have been going through 
the worst panic in history; when our leaders 
in this industry have been all so young that 
somebody has said, ““There aren’t any smart 
men any more.” Somebody else has said 
that we in the National Wool Marketing 
Association are especially fortunate because 
owing to the severity of the panic we can 
alibi ourselves out of all of our shortcom- 
ings, and this is exactly what I don’t want 
to do. 

As I see it, we have two main shortcom- 
ings: No. 1, failure to get account sales 
faster; No. 2, failure to keep the individual 
grower better posted. 

Now regarding the last, I think it must 
be admitted that we have made real pro- 
gress and our General Manager, Mr. Wilson, 
has plans in the making which will go much 
farther. I will ask at the same time, while 
acknowledging the need of improvement 
in this regard, if most of the growers are 
not being kept fully as well posted as they 
were before the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation came into existence. 

Now as to the delay of getting account 
sales and returns back to the growers: this is 
a most serious problem and I am frank to 
admit that a really satisfactory solution 
has not been found. The new Executive 
Committee will meet in Boston for the week 
beginning the 18th of this month, principal- 
ly to solve this problem, and I am sure that 
our General Manager will welcome any sug- 
gestions from any of you while you are at- 
tending this convention. It is by far the 
biggest problem we have. I personally be- 
lieve that a certain producer of California 


has the solution; the best one so far, when 
combined with an amendment which your 
Mr. James Hooper has made. We probably 
have other shortcomings, but these are the 





MR. PAUL DRAPER 


Sales Manager, National Wool 
Marketing Corporation 


most serious, and these certainly can be 
solved by some general, all-around team 
work. 

For just a minute I would like to give you 
a quick glance at the world’s raw wool 
situation, with a few figures, but I won’t 
bore you with very many. 

Australia this season produced the largest 
clip on record: 2,700,000 bales, of about 
330 pounds each; they have sold to date 
about 60 per cent of that; United States 
about 350,000,000 pounds and some 
quantity between 60 and 65 per cent has 
been marketed; Montevideo, with 95,000,- 
000 pounds has sold 45 per cent; Argen- 
tine, 230,000,000 pounds, but they raise 
largely coarse wools that do not interest us 
here very much. New Zealand, with about 
600,000 bales, has marketed about 30 per 
cent; Seuth Africa, with 320,000,000 
pounds, has sold so far only 25 per cent. 

The world situation on crossbreds, and 
particularly low crossbreds, is terrible at the 
going prices. Foreign growers are realizing, 





net on the ranch, just a few cents a pound: 
3% and 4 cents, sometimes 444 cents. Just 
think of it! These beautiful, long crossbred 
wools can be landed in bond in Boston at 
7 cents in the grease, or 10 cents a pound, 
clean. Our tariff wall keeps them out, 
for they would cost 38 cents, duty paid. 
We do not have to worry so much about 
these crossbred wools. 

The fine wool grower in Australia and 
in South Africa is getting, net on the ranch, 
a nickel, 414 cents, sometimes 514 cents 
for that beautiful Australian wool. It is 
really rather remarkable that the world’s 
fine wool has been moving as well as it has 
during this time of international business 
crisis, 

Our market on fine wools, when I left 
Boston, I am sorry to say, was 50 to 54 and 
5§ cents clean. The sales policy of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation for 
the past three months has had to include 
in its program putting up the old umbrella 
to keep our domestic fine wool from declin- 
ing to something around 40 cents, clean. 
Figures prove that by the time our 1932 
clip has arrived at the market that this fine 
wool will be needed. It is a matter of deal- 
ing it out as fast as the market will absorb 
it. It would be folly and criminal to push 
it out faster than the market could absorb 
it and thus run down prices needlessly. 
This is what happened in the country to 
other commodities. We intend that it will 
not happen to wool. Many of the other 
commodities have a surplus, so they are 
having a tough time of it, anyway. 

The Department of Agriculture, on 
December 15, is responsible for the state- 
ment that farm commodity prices were only 
66 per cent of the average of 1910 and 1914. 
You wool growers well know that wool is 
by no means 34 per cent below the average 
of what you received from 1910 to 1914. 

Now without the slightest idea of being 
satisfied at all with what we have done, 
because I think it is a terrible thing for any 
one to be satisfied these days with anything 
that he is doing, we can give the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation the full credit 
for this better position of wool. 

Now there is something of a personal 
nature that I would like to speak about. For 
the good of the best development of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, it 
became obvious that it was necessary to 
scrap Draper & Company, or rather, for 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation 
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to absorb the personnel of Draper & Com- 
pany, East and West; all its facilities, ware- 
houses—everything. It took my brothers 
and myself a long time to make up our 
minds to this because naturally it meant a 
real wrench to give up the company that we 
had built up and watched grow as a 
damestic wool concern. We have, however, 
whole-heartedly submitted to this, and it 
has been done. We had to recognize that 
Draper & Company as such was taking too 
important a position in what was a national 
movement, and so I come before you today 
as an employee of the National Wool Mar- 
keting ‘Corporation—Sales Manager. In- 
cidentally, I think you deserve a very much 
better one, but perhaps I will improve as I 
go along. In all events, we certainly are 
showing you what we feel and how deeply 
we feel about the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, its future and what its success 
can mean. 

I want to thank the wool growers for 
their thoughtfulness, their sympathetic co- 
- operation and fellow feeling throughout 
the troubled times that we have been 
through. While we have been endeavoring 
to make a showing and pulling against the 
tide, we have had very few mean letters, and 
I really appreciate it, and please know that 
all the time we appreciate any inquiry and 
suggestions, and appreciate particularly 
when a western wool grower shows up back 
East and we have a chance to show him 
around and have him see the thing that is 
being done for him back there. 

I would like to point out a great deal 
that we have to be thankful for. In the 
first place, we have Frank Hagenbarth, who 
for so many years has so faithfully served 
you. We have Fred Marshall, whose un- 
tiring work knows no bounds. We have 
Jim Hooper, who is always out for anything 
that is constructive and helpful to the sheep 
men. We have Sol Mayer, president of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, who 
is giving very unselfishly of his time, to- 
gether with his able Executive Committee 
of seven. All are busy, hard-headed business 
men, who contribute their personal interests 
to run the affairs of the National. We have 
Byron Wilson, general manager of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation. No 
one works as hard as he does, nor so long; 
and you know him for a very clear think- 
ing, able man. Then there is James C. 
Stone, chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
that overworked public servant whom I 
know to be sacrificing everything personal 
to what he knows to be for the good of the 
farmer, and who is particularly the wool 
grower’s friend. 

I want you all to know that I still be- 
lieve that the cooperative marketing of wool 
can attain a dominating position to the ever- 
lasting advantage of the sheepman. 

Now I have purposely dwelt upon points 
to be improved upon. I believe that 
practically every wool grower during the 
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past two years has come out several cents 
a pound in the grease better because the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation has been 
in the background. Anyone of you who 
thinks that he could have sold his wool to 
better advantage could not have done any 
such thing, in my opinion, without the 
background of the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation in behind him, and I think 
that this calls for your appreciation and 
support. 

Now I would like very mucch to en- 
deavor to invite any questions that anybody 
would like to ask about the handling of this 
wool and the marketing of it. Perhaps it 
might be better not to take up the time 
of this busy meeting. It might be better to 
take it up in the rooms upstairs. 

There is one matter that I would like 
to speak of that might be a little surprising 
in a way. After a great deal of thought I 
have made up my mind that I am going 
to advocate that one-third of the wool that 
comes in to the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation this year shall be sold by 
auction. I think that one-third of the wool 
can be sold that way by a very carefully 
handled method of selling by auction, to the 
great advantage of the wool grower. It is 
scmething which we haven’t had in this 
country except when they were getting rid 
of the old supplies that were left over from 
the war stocks, but which they have in 
practically every other country. I think that 
in most cases where they have it they over- 
do it. They try and have 100 per cent 
auctions but I believe that a certain quantity 
can be auctioned and can come out very 
well for the wool grower. 

Shall I ask for any questions now, or 
would you rather have them come later? 

PRESIDENT HaGENBARTH: Are there any 
questions from the floor? 


Mr. Hooper: I would like to ask one 
question, in regard to the advisability of 
selling certain wools in the form of tops 
and how that contributes, if it does, to the 
benefit of the wool grower. It has been 
very little understood and it has been actual- 
ly lied about by some of our competitors. 

Mr. Draper: That is one of the most 
interesting developments and a very im- 
portant thing. In the first place, beginning 
two years ago, the wool grower had an 
agency through which to market a certain 
quantity of his wool in the form of tops. 
In case you don’t already know, it repre- 
sents the combing process of wool, which 
leaves a wonderful, long rope of combed, 
clean wool. Many of the mills in the East 
start with that. They don’t buy the raw 
wool. They start with this so-called top. 
Now the top making industry has formerly 
bought the wool from the dealers in Boston, 
made it into tops and sold it to these mills 
who use that as their raw product. Now 
I don’t think it is any exaggeration to say 
that today the product of, I think nearly 
150,000,000 pounds—certainly 125,000,000 


pounds of wool—is sold in the form of top. 
My old company—Draper & Company—had 
a large top department and when we were 
ncminated as selling agents we immediately 
turned that over for the benefit of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation. 
Your corporation sells a good many million 
pounds a year that way. It simply means, 
Gentlemen, that the wool grower has a 
chance to gain the top makers’ profit, and it 
has meant a great deal. As some of you come 
back East and look this thing over you 
will see more what I mean. I imagine that 
we have marketed in the last two years not 
less than 30,000,000 pounds of wool per 
year in this way and I think that it has 
meant several hundred thousand dollars 
more back to the sheepmen. 

Mostly, it is the fine wool companies that 
have a big demand in tops, but we also 
sell a great deal of other grades. 

Did I bring out what you wanted? 

PRESIDENT HaGENBARTH: Are _ there 
any further questions? Mr. Draper is a long 
way from home. He is your man. 

S. M. JorGENSEN (Salina, Utah): What 
success did the National organization have 
in the preparation of individual returns? 

Mr. Draper: I would really prefer, if 
you think it is all right, for our General 
Manager, Mr. Byron Wilson, to answer that 
when he talks to you tomorrow. The whole 
thing will come to a real focus beginning 
the 18th of this month, when certain very 
definite plans for getting account sales back 
will be very finally and definitely decided 
upon. 

Mr. JoRGENSEN: I might state, for the 
benefit of those present, the main reason I 
asked that question is that I find out among 
the wool growers they are continually ask- 
ing that question. Just what has become 
of our last clip and when can we expect 
to know exactly what our standing is per- 
taining to that clip? They would like to 
know that before they decide thoroughly 
as to what they will do with their next clip. 
You know that that is one of the questions 
that is generally asked throughout the state, 
and if there is any way of securing any in- 
formation while at this convention I would 
like to have it, whether it is from Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Draper, or anyone who is sup- 
posed to know. 

PRESIDENT HaGENBARTH: Byron, there 
is no reason why you shouldn’t answer that 
particular question now. 

Byron WILson: (Boston, Massachusetts) : 
This question involves not only the question 
of credit and labor in getting out account 
sales, but it involves the question of selling. 
You take today, for example; for 1931 
we placed the wool in smaller lines thinking 
we could get out account sales faster. We 
have 760 odd lines to make in grading lines. 
We have actually delivered approximately 
35,000,000 pounds of wool. That doesn’t 
represent the sales. There is always a lag 
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HOW AND WHY 


HE request of Mrs. Minnie B. 

Hudspeth, president of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary to the National Wool 
Growers Association, for a woman’s 
page in the National Wool Grower 
has been granted by Mr. F. R. Mar- 
shall, secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

Through this page we hope to add 
stimulus to our economic, educational, 
and advertising campaign; also, higher 
standards for the industry. 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL 
AUXILIARY 


Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, President, Selig- 
man, Arizona. 

Mrs. Harlan Hill, National Director, 
Prosser, Washington. 

Mrs. W. O. Stewart, First Vice Presi- 
dent, Yakima, Washington. 

Mrs. A. R. Buckley, Second Vice Pres- 
ident, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Mrs. W. A. Epperson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Howbert, Colorado. 

Mrs. S. Grover Rich, Chairman, Legis- 
lative Committee, 1400 Yale Ave- 
nue, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason, Press Correspond- 
ent, 1606 South Fourth East, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

All chapters are requested to send 
their reports of activities to the Press 

Correspondent. 











The Convention of the 
National Auxiliary 


"THE Auxiliary to the National 

Wool Growers Association held 
the opening session of its third an- 
nual convention with the men’s or- 
ganization on Monday, January 11, 
1932, at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. At this time President 
Minnie B. Hudspeth gave her ad- 
dress. She reviewed the work of 
the state organizations affiliated 
with the National Auxiliary in con- 
nection with the eat-more-lamb 
program and the campaign to in- 
crease the use of wool, and spoke of 
the hope for enlargement of the 
scope of the women’s work in sup- 
port of the sheep industry. 


The separate sessions of the wo- 
men’s organization commenced 
Monday afternoon at the Chamber 
of Commerce with a very inter- 
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esting lamb demonstration and tea. 
The following committees were in 
charge: Reception—Mrs. Minnie B. 
Hudspeth, national president, of 
Seligman, Arizona; Mrs. E. J. 
Kearns, president Utah Auxiliary, 
Mrs. O. R. Ivory, Mrs. David Smith, 
Mrs. H. H. Stevens and Mrs. J. R. 
Eliason. Tea Hour—Mrs. Seely, 
Mrs. O. R. Dibble, Mrs. John E. 
Dooley, Mrs. Richard Winder, Mrs. 
E. Crystal, Mrs. William Oswald, 
Mrs. Joseph Manderfield, Mrs. 
Welch, Mrs. Smith, and Miss Bar- 
bara Badger. Mrs. E. Blaney and 


. Mrs. Moroni Smith had charge of 


the souvenir booklets. 


Women learn new ways of pre- 
paring meat delicacies. The demon- 
stration was conducted by Miss 
Marion Hepworth, state home dem- 
onstration leader at the University 
of Idaho. She was assisted by Mr. 
J. J. Berger, an expert meat cutter, 


of the Standard Meat Markets. 


How to tickle the family’s palates 
with new cuts of lamb prepared in 
the usual ways and served with 
fruits and vegetables never before 
associated with this kind of meat 
were shown to several hundred 
women assembled. All of the city 
clubs were invited to attend. 

Miss Hepworth pointed out the 
advantage of using the fore part of 
the lamb, and showed how the cuts 
could be cooked in appetizing ways 
by serving with fruits and veg- 
etables. Among other things she 
suggested a rolled breast served with 
apricots and pickled carrots instead 
of the usual mint sauce. Besides the 
usual dish of green peas, Miss Hep- 
worth said such things as apples, 
prunes, pineapple, grapes, celery, 
string beans and onions make deli- 
cious garnishments and side dishes 
for lamb. 

She stressed the nutritive value of 
lamb and also pointed out the eco- 
nomic importance of greater lamb 
consumption to the eleven western 
states which are the greatest lamb 
producing states in the Union. Miss 








Hepworth suggested that the house- 
wives cultivate the appetite for lamb 
and urge the use of the same while 
the prices are low, not only for the 
nutritive value, but also as an 
economic help. 


Numbers were drawn and the 
winning one received the special 
prepared roast and garnishments as 
a prize. The tea which followed 
was supervised by the ladies of the 
Salt Lake Chapter. Lamb sandwiches 
and punch were served to those 
present. 

The second session of the conven- 
tion was held at the Hotel Utah 
Tuesday, January 12, 1932 at 10:00 
a. m. Community singing was led by 
Mrs. Delbert Chipman of American 
Fork, Utah. Mrs. Hudspeth, na- 
tional president, presided. She asked 
that the women cooperate with their 
husbands, particularly during the 
current difficult period, in the 
nationwide campaign to increase the 
consumption of lamb and use of 
wool and to raise the standards of the 
wool growing industry. The Auxil- 
iary is attempting, with marked suc- 
cess, to increase the popularity of 
lamb and the use of wool through 
a carefully planned advertising cam- 
paign. 

Mrs. Hudspeth introduced Mrs. 
Lutie B. Fryer, professor of textiles 
and clothing at the University of 
Utah, who gave a very interesting 
and educational address on “Wool 
and Its Uses.” ‘This address will be 
printed in a later issue of the Wool 
Grower. 

Following Mrs. Fryer’s talk, violin 
selections were rendered by Delores 
Stout, accompanied by Mrs. W. J. 
Loomis. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary attended 
the special organ recital at the L. D. 
S. Tabernacle on Tuesday at 12:30 
p. m., given for the National Wool 
Growers Association. Later the Salt 
Lake Chapter of the Utah Auxiliary 
entertained the visiting women at a 
luncheon at the Civic Center. Presi- 
dent Hudspeth was presented at 
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this time with an all-wool scarf 
woven by the students of the Utah 
University. Mrs. Harlan Hill, na- 
tional director of the Auxiliary, 
made the principal talk of the after- 
noon under the title, “What an 
Auxiliary Can Do for the Associa- 
tion.” 

The Wednesday morning session, 
held at the Hotel Utah, was devoted 
to business matters. Mrs. Chipman 
again led in community singing and 
Mr. John Longden sang two num- 
bers, accompanied by Prof. Geo. 
Minns. 

Reports from the presidents and 
representatives of all the state or- 
ganizations were given. 

The club prayer was read, and the 
Secretary’s report for 1929, 1930, 
and 1931 was presented and ap- 
proved. 

After some discussion it was 
moved and seconded that member- 
ship dues in the National Auxiliary 
should be 25 cents a member or $25 
from each state organization. 

Resolutions adopted by the Auxil- 
iary included the following: 


Be it resolved that we, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary as a whole, stand back of the 
National Wool Growers Association, in 
promoting the use of wool and furthering 
the industry in general. 

Be it resolved that we are in favor of the 
Virgin Wool Bill. 

Further be it resolved that we sponsor 
Wednesday as Lamb Day, as suggested by 
the National Meat Board. 

Be it resolved that we approve of and 
adopt the plari of persuading all state insti- 
tutions to include lamb in their menus as 
often as practicable. 

Further be it resolved that we protest 
against the sale of ram lamb carcasses with- 
out such carcasses being plainly and appro- 
priately branded; this in view of the fact 
that such ram lamb carcasses are inferior in 
flavor to other lamb carcasses, being gen- 
erally bought at prices lower than other 
lambs and frequently sold at the same level 
of prices. 

Be it further resolved that we extend our 
sincere thanks to the Women’s Auxiliary 
of Idaho, who with the aid of the men’s 
organization sent Miss Marion Hepworth, 
home demonstration leader of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, located at Moscow, Idaho, to 
our National Convention at Salt Lake City. 

Be it further resolved that we also thank 
the Women’s Auxiliary of Utah, for pre- 
senting Mrs. Lutie H. Fryer, Professor of 
Textiles and Clothing of Utah, to our Na- 
tional Association meeting; also for the 
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wonderful hospitality shown us through the 
convention. 

Resolved that we extend our deepest 
sympathy to our Secretary, Mrs. W. A. 
Epperson, of Howbert, Colorado, whose 
absence is occasioned by the death of her 
husband and brother. 

Further be it resolved that a copy of 
these resolutions be spread on the minutes 
and a copy sent to the Secretary of the 
National Wool Grower Association, also to 
each state and local auxiliary, asking them 
to adopt and act upon those resolutions 
which are suitable. 

MRS. T. T. EDWARDS, Chairman, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

MRS. ED. NOLAN, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

MRS. C. M. WILSON, 
McKinley, Wyo. 


Election of officers occurs only 
every second year, and those chosen 
at Colorado Springs will remain in 
their respective positions until the 
next annual convention, which will 
be held at Portland, Oregon, at the 
time of the annual meeting of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason. 





Washington Auxiliary Holds 


Own Convention 


UNVILLING to merely sit on the 


sidelines and applaud the efforts 
of the men, members of the Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Washington Wool 
Growers Association meeting in 
Yakima, January 21 and 22, discuss- 
ed plans for helping put the sheep 
industry back on a paying basis. 

Mrs. James Morrow of Yakima 
presided at the meeting in the ab- 
sence of the president, Mrs. J. L. 
Jackson of Pomeroy. The address of 
welcome was given by Mrs. H. F. 
Roberts of Yakima, chairman of the 
entertainment committee. Mrs. Har- 
lan Hill of Prosser gave the response. 
Brief memorial services were held 
for the late Mrs. Forrest Wenner of 
Yakima. 

Praise for the publicity given the 
industry by auxiliary members at 
the State Fair in Yakima last Sep- 
tember featured the report of the 
president, Mrs. Jackson, which was 
read by Mrs. Morrow. 

Plans for extending the campaign 
of publicity for the use of lamb and 


mutton and wool products, were dis- 
cussed. Efforts to persuade those in 
charge of all state schools and insti- 
tutions to serve lamb at least once 
a week, preferably on Wednsedays, 
will be made by the Auxiliary, in 
accordance with a resolution adopt- 
ed by the association. The “Wednes- 
day as Lamb Day” slogan was 
favored. 

Showing that their efforts are not 
limited to promoting the eating of 
lamb and the wearing of wool, the 
women of the Auxiliary adopted 
resolutions favoring a high protec- 
tive tariff on wool, approving the 
truth-in-fabric bill and favoring 
cooperative wool marketing. Mrs. 
Harlan Hill of Prosser was chairman 
of the resolutions committee. 

Credit for originating the name 
“lamb-burger” was given to Miss 
Margaret Rennie, daughter of Mrs. 
James Morrow. In recognition of the 
cleverness in coining the word 
“lamb-burger” Miss Rennie was 
made an honorary member. 

Report on the national conven- 
tion at Salt Lake City was given by 
Mrs. S. O. Stewart of Yakima. Mrs. 
Oscar Dillon reviewed the year’s 
work of the Yakima Chapter. 


The election of Mrs. James Mor- 
row of Yakima as president and 
Mrs. W. A. Roberts of Yakima as 
vice president of the Ladies Auxil- 
iary to the Washington Wool Grow- 
ers Association featured the closing 
business session of the group. Mrs. 
Edmund Meyer of Ritzville was 
named secretary-treasurer and Mrs. 
Victor Lesamis of Oroville, corres- 
ponding secretary. 

Mrs. S. O. Stewart. 





Idaho Women Organize 


E Idaho State Auxiliary was 
organized on Saturday, January 
9 at Pocatello, Idaho. Mrs. Leon 
Contor of Idaho Falls was elected 
president; Mrs. Eph Ricks, Sugar 
City, first vice president; Mrs. F. S. 
Gedney, Mountain Home, second 
vice president; and Mrs. A. E. 
Fridenstine, Pocatello, secretary. 
Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, president of 
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the National Auxiliary, was present 
to assist with the organization. 

For some time the women of 
Idaho Falls have had an active or- 
ganization, doing much in the way 
of publicity for lamb and wool, and 
now greater accomplishments are 
looked for with the state association. 

Following the business meeting, 
there was a delightful luncheon and 
musical program for the ladies. Later 
bridge was enjoyed, and Mrs. Ros- 
coe Rich received a prize of a felt 
pillow with wool flowers and Mrs. 
Eph Ricks a guest prize of an all- 
wool blanket. 





The Utah Auxiliary Meeting 


"THE annual meeting of the Utah 

State Wool Growers Association 
was held Thursday morning at the 
Hotel Utah. The Auxiliary mem- 
bers met with the State Association. 
Mrs. E. J. Kearns reviewed the work 
of the Auxiliary in popularizing 
lamb as a daily meat diet and wool 
as a fabric for smart apparel. 

The annual state convention of 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Utah State 
Wool Growers was held Thursday 
afternoon at 2 p. m. in the Ladies’ 
Parlor at the Hotel Utah. 

Mrs. E. J. Kearns, president of the 
organization, presided. Her message 
was never lose sight of your goal, in 
union there is strength, and success 
will come through cooperation. 

Mrs. E. P. Janney rendered a 
soprano solo, accompanied by Mrs. 
Paddison. - 

Reports of the work of the 
chapters were then given. The Manti 
Chapter reported by Mrs. Cox, that 
the educational program outlined 
was being followed. The Mayor 
cooperated with their chapter by 
publishing an essay on wool and its 
uses in the local paper. They also 
had many demonstrations of wools 
and different grades of materials 
given by Mr. Esplin of the Utah 
Agricultural College of Logan and 
Mr. Cox of Manti. 

Mrs. Delbert Chipman of the 
North Utah County chapter said 
that the program for the year had 
been outlined. Through the courtesy 


of the Utah Power and Light Com- 
pany the North Utah County 
Auxiliary plans to give several 
demonstrations during the month of 
February, so that all the women of 
the community may know the 
benefits and advantages derived 
from the eating of lamb. Mrs. Lutie 
H. Fryer of the University of Utah 
also has consented to give her talk 
on “Wool and Its Uses.” The meet- 
ings of the North Utah County 
Auxiliary are held monthly and 
every member of the organization 
is placed on a committee because 
responsibility adds to _ interest. 
Articles made of wool have been sold 
to increase the fund of the chapter. 
Hearty cooperation is being received 
from the men’s association of that 
district. 

The Tooele Chapter was reported 
by Mrs. Clegg. Meetings were held 
once a month; object, to forward 
the industry, for educational and 
social advancement. A booth display 
was put in the county fair showing 
the various steps of wool from the 
raw stage to the finished product. 
During National Wool Week the 
stores displayed and featured wool. 
In the summer months, lamb bar- 
becues were held. Wool comforts 
were made and sold to increase the 
funds. Some of them were given 
to a civic_.committee to aid the un- 
fortunate. 

Mrs. David reported the Salt Lake 
Chapter. Contests on the numbers 
of woolen articles and apparel worn 
by the members of the chapter were 
held during the year. Mrs. H. H. 
Stevens was presented with a woolen 
automobile robe by the Utah 
Woolen Mills. During the National 
Wool Week a fashion show and 
bridge tea were given at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce which was sup- 
plemented by a wonderful musical 
program. 

_ The following officers of the 
Utah Auxiliary were elected: Mrs. 
O. R. Ivory succeeds Mrs. E. J. 


Kearns as president; Mrs. H. H. 
Stevens succeeds Mrs. Alice Stead- 
man as first vice president; Mrs. 


David Smith succeeds Mrs. J. F. 
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Livingston as second vice president; 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason was reelected 
secretary and treasurer. Mrs. Col- 
lard, wife of President Collard of 
the Utah Wool Growers Association, 
spoke of the advantages of organized 
groups and the ladies’ part in the 
lamb campaign and in wool con- 


sumption. —~—_Mrs. J. R. Eliason. 





The Work of the Oregon 
Auxiliary 


state meeting of the Women’s 

Auxiliary to the Oregon Wool 
Growers met at Pendleton with a 
good attendance and much interest 
was shown by men as well as women. 
Officers elected to hold office two 
years are: president, Mrs. George 
Rugg, Pilot Rock; vice president, 
Mrs. Stag, Baker; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Frank Oxman, On- 
tario; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
A. K. Smythe, Pendleton. 

The Auxiliary voted dues from 
each member in the state 50 cents; 
25 cents a member to be sent on to 
the National and 25 cents a mem- 
ber to be retained by the state 
auxiliary. 

The Auxiliary voted to have Mrs. 
Mac Hoke, state press agent, 1103 
Raley Street, Pendleton, Oregon, 
and Mrs. W. P. Mahoney ‘to act as 
executive advisor. 

The Auxiliary met three times in 
joint meetings with the Oregon wool 
growers and enjoyed their talks and 
order of business. The men of our 
state are back of our auxiliary. All 
work together. 

Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, past presi- 
dent, visited the Washington wool 
growers at Yakima and reported a 
very fine meeting. ~ 

The annual supper and dance was 
given by the Morrow County Auxil- 
iary at Heppner, Oregon. Plates 
were laid for 156. Eleven members 
of the Umatilla County Auxiliary 
were in attendance. All reported a 
fine time. 

The Auxiliary helped to sell 20 
lambs on Saturday, January 23. 

The Morrow County Auxiliary 
had the drawing for their afghan 
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and Mrs. P. Folsom, Pilot Rock, 
drew the lucky number. Mrs. W. P. 
Mahoney was presented with a 
lovely wool pillow as a birthday gift. 

The Umatilla Auxiliary had their 
drawing for the afghan at the state 
banquet and it was won by a Pilot 
Rock lady. 

President Mrs. George Rugg of 
Pilot Rock and Mrs. W. P. Mahoney 
go to Condon to organize an auxil- 
iary February 9. The Condon 
Lion’s have invited the wool growers 
and ladies to attend a banquet at 
6:30 p. m. The women’s meeting 
will be in the afternoon at Hotel 


Condon. 
Mrs. W. P. Mahoney. 





Legislative Work of the 


Auxiliaries 


RS. S. GROVER RICH, who 

was recently appointed nation- 

al representative on legislative work, 

sends greetings to all state auxiliaries 

and has the following message for 
all state presidents: 

As yet the legislative work for 
the Wool Growers Auxiliary is in 
its infancy. It is the policy of the 
Auxiliary to take up only such legis- 
lative matters as the National Wool 
Growers organization may deem ad- 
visable. In other words, their 
policy shall be our policy as long as 
I am your representative. 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
urge the presidents of all state auxil- 
iaries to recommend that their clubs 
immediately begin an educational 
program along legislative lines. For 
example, each organization should 
become familiar with, and have on 
its program a resume of the report 
of the Committee on the Conserva- 
tion and Administration of the Pub- 
lic Domain. We should understand 
why Congress is making withdraw- 
als of public lands, and why we need 
regulation and control on our public 
domain. ; 

I suggest that a report be given 
at one of your meetings on the 
Evans and Colton Bills now pending 
before the Congress. We should 
study conservation in all its aspects, 
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but especially as it relates to grazing. 
We should be informed as to what 
Congress is preparing to do in the 
National Park Service. We should 
study the Agricultural Marketing 
Act and the work now being done 
by the Farm Board. 

And I especially ask that every 
wool grower’s wife in all these eleven 
western states familiarize herself 
with Wyoming’s Truth-in-Fabric 
law and at all times, wherever pos- 
sible, work for national and state 
recognition of this bill. 


Mrs. S. Grover Rich, 
1400 Yale Avenue. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Oregon Producers Endorse 


Lamb Advertising 


DP FALING with the 1931 results 

of the lamb advertising project, 
Erle Racey, representing the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, 
convinced Oregon lamb producers 
of the soundness of the lamb pro- 
motion program. The discussion of 
the lamb advertising plan was one of 
the principal topics brought before 
the recently completed 35th annual 
convention of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association. 

Mr. Racey reviewed for the ben- 
efit of his listeners the various state 
meetings held last summer to build 
support for the lamb advertising 
movement, and then carried his 
hearers along through the various 
steps which have occurred since that 
time in laying plans for the cam- 
paign and executing one unit thereof 
in the City of Omaha. The thor- 
oughness with which all plans were 
laid impressed the lamb producers so 
that they wereparticularly interested 
when it was revealed that lamb sales 
in the City of Omaha had increased 
in excess of 60 per cent as a direct 
result of the advertising campaign. 

At the outset, listeners found it 
difficult to believe that in a city the 
size of Omaha there were so many 


people who were consuming no lamb 
at all, with the total consumption 
being very small, but the actual 
figures of sales and voluntary state- 
ments by retail shop owners in the 
City of Omaha were conclusive 
proof that Omaha was in the short 
period of three weeks brought to a 
considerable measure of lamb con- 
sciousness. A very significant effect 
of the campaign there, too, was that 
of actually introducing lamb into 17 
per cent more shops than were dis- 
tributing this excellent product at 
the time the advertising movement 
started in the city. 

President Phillips called upon such 
well known and leading Oregonians 
as K. G. Warner of Pilot Rock, 
Mac Hoke of Pendleton, John 
Withers of Paisley, and E. N. 
Kavanagh, assistant regional forester, 
Portland, to express their opinions 
of the value of this lamb advertising 
work. Without exception, these 
men, who have followed the move- 
ment as closely as any growers in the 
state, freely volunteered the opinions 
that the program was one of a highly 
constructive nature and one that was 
certain to lead to a substantial im- 
provement in the lamb sales of this 
country. 


By resolution, the lamb sales pro- 
motion activity of the Safeway and 
related chain stores was thoroughly 
endorsed as another important 
movement leading to the greater 
distribution of lamb meat. 


Those persons who understand the 
tremendous atcomplishments which 
have been brought about are ex- 
tremely hopeful that the rank and 
file in the lamb producers will be 
able to hold the ground which has 
been gained and to advance into 
new territory in 1932. To quit now 
would be like starting the train and 
then unhooking the engine with the 
hope that the train would keep 
going. Advertising is the engine 
which will move lamb sales to the 
highest possible point, and the only 
way to provide the engine is for 
producers of lambs to make the very 
small investment required for mem- 
bership in the State and National 
Association. 
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Address By Dr. S. W. McClure Before 


Dr. McClure was introduced to 
respond to the address of welcome and 
invited to discuss any question of the 
day. 


Mr. Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen: Out 
iv the lobby this morning someone in- 
troduced me to the Mayor. Afterwards 
I was talking to Fred Marshall. I said, 
“Fred, that is a mighty fine, clean looking 
fellow you’ve got for Mayor down here.” 
“Well,” he said, “Yes, Mac, but you know 
he’s only been Mayor ten days.” (Laughter). 

We are indeed delighted to know that 
the Mayor and the City of Salt Lake have 
had a lot to do, as he said, with the placing 
of the moisture in the hills. We are grate- 
ful for that. It will be useful to us next 
summer. If he can just fix it up now so 
that there will be a little moisture around 
this hotel, we will be grateful for that also. 
(Laughter). 

Now I notice he says that Salt Lake 
has had a lot to do with lengthening the 
dresses which ladies now wear. We as 
sheepmen, and especially us old fellows that 
are near sighted, are very grateful for that 
for two reasons: First, the longer dress 
has increased the consumption of wool; 
second, and probably more important to us 
fellows that wear glasses and don’t see very 
well, it has enabled us to go along the street 
without running into lamp posts and police- 
men. (Laughter). 

We are indeed glad to have the Mayor’s 
key. I think, however, that he has jobbed 
us. The key has been used and not long 
ago. And if it wasn’t used I know two or 
three fellows who found where the stuff 
was at last night without a key. 

Mr. Mayor, our sheepmen are always glad 
to come here. It has been said so often from 
this platform that I need not repeat it, that 
within a radius of eight hundred miles of 
this city we probably have more sheep than 
in any other similar radius anywhere in 
America, or anywhere in the world. 

Salt Lake, for some reason or other, was 
selected as the center of our industry. It 
lies here in the center of these great range 
states, and while the city has now forgotten 
us they must again remember that it was 
the sheep industry which helped to establish 
this city here. It was the sheep industry, 
pioneering the way, that built Rawlins and 
Sheridan and Cheyenne, Wyoming. It was 
the sheep industry which built Great Falls, 
Montana and Billings and Helena. It was 
the sheep industry that developed Spokane 
and Yakima, Washington. It was the sheep 
industry which built Baker City and Pendle- 


the National Convention 


ton, Oregon. It was the sheep industry in 
my state which built every town and city 
of any consequence that we have there. 
It was the sheep industry, helped by the 
cattle industry, which built and made the 
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State of Texas. It was the sheep industry 
that built and made the State of Arizona. 
It has been the sheep industry, helped by 
the mining and cattle industries, that has 
developed the State of Nevada. So we must 
not forget that while you look upon us now 
as rather a back number it was the coming 
of these men and their flocks which made 
this development possible. 

You know we are just past the Christmas 
season. I am sorry that Mr. Goshen didn’t 
tell you what that season means to the wool 
growers. 

It was just about this season (or two 
weeks earlier) that the Almighty God 
singled out men who were representing 
your industry, to tell the world that a new 
Savior was born. He placed His seal of 
approval upon you fellows and He didn’t 
pick anybody else to do it. 

Now there were a lot of people in 
Bethlehem that He might have had do that 
job. There were lawyers there in the tem- 
ples. You might have thought He would 
have selected a lawyer to tell a waiting 
world that a Christ had been born. He 
didn’t monkey with those fellows. I think 
He understood that it didn’t matter much 
what they said—nobody would believe them, 
anyhow. 


He could have selected an international 
banker, for they had money changers there 
by the thousands. He didn’t pick an inter- 
national banker to do the job, for He was 
no doubt fearful that instead of telling a 
waiting world of this wonderful event that 
this international banker might try to sell 
them some foreign securities. 


Iie could have picked a wool dealer. 
Knowing the race which then inhabited 
Bethlehem, there must have been many wool 
dealers there. He didn’t pick a wool dealer 
to tell the world about what was going to 
happen, or what had happened. He was 
fearful that instead of telling the world of 
the birth of a Christ Child they would go 
off on a tirade condemning the National 
Wool Cooperative movement. 


He might have selected a man engaged in 
the buying and selling of sheep in the city 
of Bethlehem for this job. They were there, 
very numerous; a livestock commission 
merchant, but He didn’t pick one of those 
fellows. He was evidently fearful that in- 
stead of telling the world that a new Mes- 
siah had been born that that livestock com- 
mission man would want to explain why 
it was that he had been able to hold com- 
missions steady while the price of every- 
thing which he sold had gone to the vanish- 
ing point. 

He might have selected a member of the 
Forest Service to tell the world of this 
event, for they must have had them there, 
even though, as I understand, there were no 
trees in Judea. But He didn’t pick a mem- 
ber of the Forest Service. He was undoubt- 
edly fearful that instead of his telling a 
waiting world that a new Messiah had been 
born that he would want to tell them about 
the erosion caused by sheep grazing on the 
plains of Chaldea. 

He could have selected a Secretary of 
Agriculture. I suspect they had one around 
there. He didn’t. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture was no man for such a job as was to 
be delegated to him on this occasion. A 
fellow who raised the fees for grazing in 
the national forests two cents per head at 
a time when the stockmen were ground 
into the very earth and suffering from 
poverty was not the kind of a fellow He 
wanted to tell the world of the birth of 
Christ. 

But He picked one of you fellows: And 
I am glad that it was nearly two thousand 
years ago, for He did this job at night, as 
you will remember. And He found those 
old shepherds “tending their flocks by 
night.” If He had been out last night look- 
ing for one of you He wouldn’t have found 
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a one, and we would have lost that merit 
which He has placed upon us for all time. 
As Mr. Goshen knows, and I think some 
of these fellows that don’t read the Bible 
ought to know, this industry of ours is 
almost as old as time. Older than recorded 
history. Someone has said (I don’t know 
whether it is true or not) that the tracks 
of sheep were found in the Garden of 
Eden. I have always had some doubt 
about it, but I do know that if Eve didn’t 
have any more clothes on her than she 
was supposed to, then there may have been 
tracks of sheepmen around there; indeed, 
it was once recorded that tracks in that 
vicinity resembling those of our very 
worthy President had been discovered. 

But the sheep industry was old in the 
days of the Bible. It is old in the history 
of America. Columbus brought us our 
first sheep, and an industry that was es- 
tablished by Columbus, perpetuated by 
Washington, saved by McKinley, will not 
perish under Hoover. 

Now folks, we are going through the 
greatest depression we have ever known, 
but we are through with it. I am broke, 
but I feel just as good about it as if I 
wasn’t. It is all right. We will work 
this thing out sometime and we will all 
be better for its having happened. 


After responding to the address of 
welcome, Dr. McClure ‘continued: 


Your President suggested that I might 
say a few words about something else. 
I suppose he feels that you fellows have 
got to be burdened with a speech from 
me sometime during the convention and 
that it is better to get it over with at the 
start. 

Today the public mind is being poisoned 
by propaganda that has spread from one 
end of the land to the other, in my judg- 
ment led by the Forest Service, poisoning 
the minds of our people upon the subject 
of erosion. The public that knows no 
better; has no way of understanding this 
imagines that every time a sheep leaves its 
‘footprint upon the earth that that earth is 
destroyed and that it is washed away by 
wind and water. Why, fellow citizens, this 
erosion which most people thought started 
only in the last three or four or five years, 
dates back to the time that the Almighty 
God made the first grain of sand. This ero- 
sion that they are talking about is that sound, 
necessary principle upon which every habit- 
able inch of this earth was made. In the be- 
ginning the world did not have these valleys 
and these hillsides. It had these great 
mountains, originally of rock; but the 
coming of the winds and the rains in God’s 
program was the only way that a habitable 
place for man and animal could be made, 
so that the places where we live were made 
by erosion. The great Mississippi Valley 
—every inch of it—was made by erosion. 
Every valley and every livable place in 
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this state and in every other state in this 
country was made by erosion. The very 
land upon which this beautiful city rests 
was made by erosion. All the land where 
the farmer lives and from which he feeds 
the world was made by erosion. 

It is the small but fertile particles of 
dirt and rock tossed around by wind and 
water that refertilize our farms and gar- 
dens and keep the lands from wearing out. 
Every moment of every year nature is at 
work carrying dust or mud out onto the 
habitable land. Every farmer who turns 
itrigation water out onto his land is bene- 
fitted by the silt it carries—without this 
eroded material his land would soon be ex- 
hausted. Nothing that man has done 
anywhere in the world has owed much to 
erosion and nothing that he can do will 
have a perceptible effect in preventing it. 
The clouds of dust that follow the drill 
of the dry land farmer are not wasted; 
sometime, somewhere they fall again and 
fertilize new land. Without erosion the 
earth’ could not feed its people; with it we 
are always assured of plenty. No one under- 
stands all the factors that cause erosion, 
nor will anyone ever learn how to prevent 
it as a general proposition. 

Now we come to this year of 1932 and 
an effort is being made to poison the public 
mind and to make it believe that it is your 
sheep—your sheep grazing upon the plains 
and upon the hillsides and in the moun- 
tains that have started this erosion. I 
want to characterize it as a damned, in- 
sidious program which is not an honor to 
any Department of the Federal Govern- 
ment. (Applause). 

Back when they had the Mississippi flood 
a few years ago, it was necessary for me 
to go to Washington at about the time of 
that flood. You remember great waters 
were rolling down onto New Orleans and 
destroying the land and property upon 
every side. Our papers then were filled 
with the theory of some conservationists 
who saw a chance to advance their pro- 
gram, and they told the public, that that 
great flood was occasioned by the removal 
of the timber from the head waters of the 
Mississippi. And I was almost afraid to 
go on down to Washington with the furore 
that they had created about erosion. But 
down there one of the committees was 
holding a hearing to determine what to do 
about the flood, to find out finally what 
had caused it. I am going to say that I 
heard, Major General Jadwin, then Chief 
Engineer of the United States Army, 
and some conservationists on the com- 
mittee said, “Now you know, Major, that 
this great flood was caused by the removal 
of timber from the head waters of the 
Mississippi.” And Mr. Jadwin said, “No! 
No, that had nothing to do with it.” And 
in a very careful way he made the state- 
ment—now listen—that “if all the flood 
waters entering the Mississippi River above 


the City of Cairo, Illinois, had been ex- 
cluded from that river it would have made 
a difference in the crest of the flood at New 
Orleans of less than one inch.” Yet the 
timber had been removed far above Cairo. 
They asked him what the flood was due 
to. He said, “Sound, natural causes. You 
have got a territory there of so many thou- 
sand square miles. We had so much rain 
fall. The ground can absorb just so much 
and then after that it had to run off, 
timber or no timber, and that caused the 
flood.” Man had nothing to do with it. 

Then another fellow who felt as I 
feel now, made the statement that when 
the Mississippi River was first seen, 
along in 1540 or thereabouts, that that 
river was at a higher flood stage than it 
has ever been since. There is evidence in 
the formation along its banks that greater 
floods had occurred before a tree was cut. 


The nation is now starting a new con- 
servation program. Now anybody that 
knew me fifteen years ago will say, if 
he tells the truth, that I was a strict con- 
servationist. I believed in it. I taught it. 
But I am here to confess publicly that I 
was wrong. Conservation, as we hear of it, 
generally is wrong in principle. Let us 
see: Along in the days of Mr. Roosevelt 
we started conserving timber, and just 
down here a few blocks in the Armory I 
heard Mr. Pinchot say that “in twenty- 
five years this nation will be out of tim- 
ber.” Now what happened? Those twenty- 
five years have passed, and the United States 
has a supply of timber that it can never 
use. Timber has passed out as a building 
material. It has been displaced by cement 
and steel. Every city of consequence has 
legislated timber out of its limits. The 
timber industry is dying a natural death. It 
will live as a small industry but the supply 
which we have will never be used. Sup- 
pose this conservation program about tim- 
ber had started twenty-five years sooner, 
then we would now have had standing in 
this country all those great acres of timber 
which nature brought here, well nigh 
worthless. This nation would have lost 
wealth to the extent of billions of dollars. 
It is a God-send, fellow citizens, that we 
started the conservation of timber just 
about the time we were done using it; other- 
wise we would have lost billions of dollars 
in wealth. 


We all remember that during Mr. Taft’s 
administration somebody started the prop- 
aganda that the United States had just about 
used up its supply of petroleum. It seems 
that at that particular moment when this 
conservation business about petroleum started 
that we had a war vessel somewhere over 
around India and the discussion in the press 
around that time was so acute that we were 
led to believe that we would not have 
enough oil to get that vessel back to San 
Francisco. And the nation started on an 

(Continued to page 57) 
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The Evans Bill, H.R. 5840, to Transfer 
Title of the Public Lands to the States 


An Address Before the Sixty-seventh Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association by the 





R. PRESIDENT and members of the 

National Wool Growers Association 

and their ladies and friends here present: 

As I heard the music a few minutes ago it 

seemed to me that this should always be a 
harmonious assembly. 

I attended, this noon, the organ recital in 
the Tabernacle. As I sat there it seemed 
to me that it would be far more interesting, 
for me, at least, if I could talk to you 
upon the subject of what mighty things 
can be accomplished by the human mind and 
body when combined with faith. There is 
no greater symbol in the West, in my es- 
timation, now that I have seen it, than that 
magnificent auditorium and that great 
organ. Built under the circumstances under 
which it was built, and handled as it has 
been from that date to this, I thought that 
this community should be proud, knowing 
that that great structure was the outcome 
of faith. I congratulate Salt Lake City and 
the State of Utah upon that symbol in your 
midst. 

Nevertheless it has fallen upon me to ad- 
dress you upon something far more mundane 
and prosaic. I came here, you understand, 
not to take sides in this matter, but to give 
to you as nearly as I might, the results of 
the work’ of the Committee on the Con- 
servation and Administration of the Public 
Domain, the reason why it reached those 
results and why today those results and 
recommendations have been merged in an 
Act of Congress known as the Evans Bill. 

No body of citizens of the West has a 
greater interest in the disposition of what 
remains of the public domain than those 
present in this audience. The right to range 
free of cost 178,000,000 acres of unap- 
propriated, unreserved public lands belong- 
ing to the Nation, but distributed principal- 
ly through the area of twelve public land 
states, is the stake which to the average 
mind is all that is involved in the problem. 
It will be my mission here today to convince 
you that such a conception scratches the 
surface only and leaves untouched the issue 
of control over that great expanse of coun- 
try to the end that conservation of grazing 
resources may be realized to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. 

We are not discussing a novel question, 
nor yet one which has been neglected, but 
one the complexities of which have so in- 
volved the solution as to make the ultimate 
decision prior to now apparently impossible. 
It has been known for. over a half a century 
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that lack of control over the open range 
has resulted in abuses which have brought 
ruin to large areas and a diminishing carry- 
ing capacity to many others which is apart 
from the fact that in the train of over- 
grazing have been found the inevitable 
erosion, increased silting of our irrigation 
projects, the ravages of uncontrolled 
floods, and the destruction of plant re- 
sources, which are the inevitable attendants 
of the overcrowded range. Recognition of 
these evils led to the appointment by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in October 1903, of a 
Public Lands Commission. * * * 

That commission failed in its objectives 
because it had but one viewpoint—the Fed- 
eral. Agreement in Congress upon that 
viewpoint was impossible, and from that day 
to this nothing has been done. 


The Public Domain in 1903 


At about the date of the appointment of 
the Roosevelt Commission there were 473,- 
836,402 acres in the unreserved and unap- 
propriated public domain open to entry 
under all applicable public land laws; today 
there are 178,979,446 acres corresponding 
to that classification. 
acres of that shrinkage is accounted for by 
homestead entries under the various home- 
stead acts and the remaining 100,000,000 
acres of that difference by additions to, or 
creation of new national forests, establish- 
ing national parks and monuments, grants 
to new states, reclamation withdrawals, ad- 
ditions to Indian reservations, and with- 
drawals of many millions of acres for min- 
eral wealth, including oil and gas, reservoir 
and: power sites, etc. Since 1904, roughly 
500,000 new homes and families have been 
established on the public domain within the 
western states through the operation of the 
homestead laws. Today the remaining pub- 
lic domain is either worthless desert land 
(17 per cent is classified by the Geological 
Survey as creosote brush in areas having 
from: two to ten inches of rainfall annual- 
ly), or it is grazing land of varying types 
of sufficiency for that purpose. 

From the date of the appointment of the 
Roosevelt Commission to April 10, 1930, 
when Congress authorized the President to 
appoint a Committee on the Conservation 
and Administration of the Public Domain, 
no forward step had been taken to improve 
a situation which had grown from bad to 
worse until the condition of the free range 
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had attained the proportions of a national 
problem. The Committee, headed by Hon. 
James R. Garfield, Secretary of the Interior 
under President Roosevelt, lost no time in 
devoting itself to the task committed to it 
and the result of its labors were embodied 
in a report to the President, released March 
9, 1931. 

The membership of the Committee has a 
bearing upon the conclusions reached. The 
governor of each of the great public 
lands states was asked to designate a mem- 
ber and in addition the President appointed 
eight members at large and Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. and Arthur M. Hyde, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
ex officio members. 

Thus, taking the membership as a whole 
the West had a majority of the members, 
but that disposition regionally did not bring 
harmony to the council table. The repre- 
sentatives of California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah and Washington, with 66 
per cent of all unappropriated, unreserved 
public domain, were opposed to their states 
accepting a grant of surface rights, holding 
that such a grant would be of doubtful 
value to their respective states. On the 
other hand with the exception of Nevada 
they were in favor of turning these lands in 
their respective states to some government 
bureau for the administration and control of 
grazing. The representatives of Montana, 
New Mexico and Wyoming expressed them- 
selves as in favor of their states accepting 
grants which by the process of clear list- 
ing through the General Land Office would 
result in fee simple titles to the states except 
to the extent of reservations of known 
minerals which might be made by the 
United States during that procedure. By 
that means many millions of acres would 
pass to them, surface and sub-surface, with 
all the rights appurtenant to the absolute 
ownership of lands which we lawyers know 
as a fee simple title. These same states, 
however, agreed that certain restrictions on 
alienation and certain requirements as to 
acceptance of the lands in trust for common 
schools, were not only desirable, but im- 
portant if the grants were to be beneficial 
to them, as demonstrated by their experi- 
ence with presently owned state lands, and 
thus the recommendations of the Committee 
included those suggestions. 

Nevada with nearly one-third of the land 
under consideration -within her borders 
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wanted neither solution, and offered the 
proposal that under her police powers, she 
could through her legislature enact laws 
that would regulate grazing on the public 
domain and effectively control and con- 
serve the grazing resources of 52,000,000 
acres by the administration of water rights 
and the regulation of the. movement. of 
stock, seasonally, over that area. If the 
Federal Government would recognize those 
lews—that was the Nevada position—and 
cooperate in their enforcement her problem 
would cease to exist. The Colorado repre- 
sentative would consider nothing which 
did not contemplate a complete and un- 
restricted grant in fee simple. Such widely 
divergent views disclose the difficulty en- 
countered by the Committe in reaching 
conclusions to which all could give assent. 

Before proceeding to those conclusions, 
you should be advised that there was no 
difference of opinion in the Committee as to 
the necessity of some effective form of 
centrol over the free range. Conservation 
of the grazing resources of these lands, 
which involved consideration of watershed 
protection, prevention of erosion, flood con- 
trol, and every related topic, was earnestly 
debated in connection with the future dis- 
position of the public domain. As has been 
indicated, the differences arose over the 
agency to which the control should be en- 
trusted, not upon the desirability or neces- 
sity of effective administration to supplant 
the present wasteful lack of control. Should 
there be public control through a system of 
restricted grazing such as is now enforced in 
the national forests? Or, should there be 
private control through the system of leas- 
ing to private parties such as is now the 
practice with respect to state owned lands 
in states like Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
New Mexico and Arizona? If the former, 
that is to say, restriction under Federal 
control, then the lands should remain in 
Federal ownership; if the latter, then the 
lands should be granted to such states as 
would be willing to accept the responsibility. 
Such was the alternative squarely presented 
to the Committee. In consonance with that 
spirit of the West which may be defined as 
recognition of the right of each state to 
work out its own salvation with a minimum 
of interference from Federal sources and 
without the imposition of the will of one 
state upon another regardless of the wishes 
of the latter, the Committe decided that 
the recommendations should be so drawn 
that if Congress acted upon them favor- 
ably, each state would have the right to 
choose what path it would pursue, which 
alternative it would accept. Absolute 
harmony upon that point produced the fol- 
lowing recommendations. I propose to read 
them from the Committee’s report verbatim 
and please mark as I proceed as closely as 
you may, the election offered the states. 


“1. That Congress pass an act grant- 
ing to the respective public-land states 
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all the unreserved, unappropriated pub- 
lic domain within their respective boun- 
daries, conditioned, however, that in order 
to make the grant effective, the states 
desirous of accepting it shall so signify by 
act of legislation. A copy of the ac- 
cepting act signed by the governor and 
attested by the great seal of the accepting 
state, when transmitted to the President 
of the United States, shall operate as an 
application for the clear listing of the 
lands granted, and the proceedings there- 
on shall follow under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, as in the case of 
selections heretofore made by public-land 
states under state land grants.” 
This is a procedure with which most of 
you here are familiar. The first alternative 
I have just given you. This is the second: 


“2. That for states not accepting the 
grant Congress shall include in the act 
a provision that upon the application of 
the state land commission, or state land 
commissioner, as the case may be, au- 
thorized thereto by the state legislature, 
the President should by executive order 
designate the unreserved, unappropriated 
public domain in such state as a national 
range. 

“Existing laws and appropriations per- 
taining to the national forests should be 
extended to national ranges in so far as 
applicable, including grazing research and 
range improvements, and disposition of 
receipts, homestead provisions, and the 
prospecting for and _ utilization of 
minerals. 

“National ranges should include public 
lands withdrawn for mineral or other 
purposes when the use of the land for 
grazing is not inconsistent with the pur- 
pose of withdrawal.” 


Then comes the third—not alternative so 
much as it is a recommendation for positive 
action in the event that the state should 
not accept either one of those which I have 
read you. 


“3. In the same act of Congress it 
should be provided that in the absence of 
legislation by any state within ten years 
thereafter dealing with the control and 
administration of the unreserved, unap- 
propriated public domain, the President, by 
executive order, may establish, when au- 
thorized by Congress, a national range 
in such state, comprised of all such public 
domain, including lands withdrawn for 
mineral or other purposes whose use for 
grazing is not inconsistent with the pur- 
pose of the withdrawal.” 

Those, I may state, at this moment, are 
the alternatives over the states: First, state 
ownership; second, the election that the 
state may adopt to ask that the public do- 
main be designated a national range; and 
third, if no action is taken within ten years, 
then the President may so designate lands in 
a state not acting as national range. 


“4. Areas of unreserved and unap- 
propriated public domain granted to the 
states shall be clear listed by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in accordance with 
established procedure as to mineral or 
non-mineral character. In the case of 
lands classified as non-mineral in charac- 
ter, those passed to the states should be 
in fee simple, and pending the transfer 
of lands to the states the Federal Govern- 
ment should recognize in so far as possible 
any method inaugurated by the states to 
regulate the movement of livestock on 
such lands to prevent overgrazing that 
is not discriminatory between the states. 

“In the case of lands classified as min- 
eral in character, title to the state should 
be in fee simple, except for the reserva- 
tion in the United States of specified 
mineral or minerals found by the Interior 
Department to be present in the land at 
the time of clear listing, and with reserva- 
tion in the United States, its permittees, 
lessees, or grantees, of the right to enter 
upon the lands, to prospect for, mine, and 
remove such minerals.” 

+ + & 

“5. There should be temporarily ex- 
cepted from the grant”—now that is 
the grant to the state if the state accepts 
it—“the areas shown on Map No. 1, sub- 
mitted to this Committee by the Forest 
Service, entitled ‘Areas proposed by For- 
est Service as additions to existing nation- 
al forests or for establishment as new na- 
tional forests.’ In order to determine 
what, if any, areas should be taken from 
or added to the national forests, a board 
should be created for each state composed 
of five members, one designated by the 
President of the United States, one by the 
Secretary of the Interior, one by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and two by the 
state. The power and duty of such 
boards shall be: (1) To decide what, if 
any, lands within such proposed areas 
shall be added to the national forests; 
(2) to decide what, if any, areas within 
existing national forests shall be restor- 
ed to the public domain; (3) additions 
to national forests should be limited to 
areas chiefly valuable for forest pur- 
poses, except upon request of the state in- 
volved; (4) the board shall endeavor to 
correct and round out the boundaries of 
national forests by the consolidation of 
areas wherever practicable; (5) the board 
shall report its findings from time to time 
to the Secretary of the Interior and com- 
plete its findings within one year from 
appointment of the board. 

“The Committee recommends the use 
of Map No. 1 merely as a basis for con- 
sideration of the board, not as an expres- 
sion of opinion or suggestion that those 
areas be added to the national forests. 


“The Committee believes that this 
method of procedure will expedite clear 
listing of the remaining lands. 
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“Whatever areas are not included 
within a national forest as a result of the 
decision of the board shall then pass 
to any accepting state to be clear listed 
in the same manner as the general grant. 

“The board herein created shall be or- 
ganized upon the passage of the act and 
any state may elect to defer acceptance 
of the grant in paragraph 1 until the 
determination of the board has been 
a -** 

“10. The Secretary of the Interior 
should be authorized to clear list areas 
previously withdrawn for the protection 


of stock-watering places and areas with- 


drawn for stock driveways upon a show- 
ing by the state that they are no longer 
required. 

“11. As to all grants provided for in 
the act, the land should pass to the states 
impressed with a trust for administration 
and rehabilitation of the public domain 
and for public institutions and with such 
restrictions as Congress might deem ap- 
propriate. 

“The following general restrictions are 

deemed desirable: 
“(a) The lands passing to the several 
states under the provisions of this pro- 
posal shall be subject to lease, sale, or 
other disposition as the state legislature 
may determine; provided, however, that 
all sales of such lands shall be made only 
at public auction after previous adver- 
tising and with reservation of sub-surface 
minerals. 

“(b) None: of such lands, nor any 
estate or interest therein, shall ever be 
sold or leased except in pursuance of gen- 
eral laws providing for such disposition. 

“(c) All proceeds arising from the 
sale or other permanent disposition of 
the lands and every part thereof shall be 
placed in a permanent fund to be safely 
invested and to be guaranteed by the 
state against diversion or loss, 

“16. That the present ratio of par- 
ticipation by the Federal Government in 
the construction of Federal-aid highways 
be continued for a period of ten years.” 
I will get through with these. -recom- 

mendations and then I will take up in more 
detail some of the questions which have no 
doubt already occurred in your minds. 


“17. The location and protection of 
stock driveways should be given im- 
mediate consideration. Pending the deter- 
mination of the extent to which they 
should be transferred to the states ac- 
cepting the grant, cooperative action be- 
tween the Federal. Government, the states, 
and the stock-raisers’ associations as to use, 
location, and policing should be entered 
into where possible. Interstate drive- 
ways should be retained in the. Federal 
Government and held subject to use 
determined by interstate agreements. 


_ “18. We adhere to the principle that 
in all matters clearly involving the interest 


of two or more states, but not that of 
the other states of the Union, all questions 
arising therefrom should be settled by 
agreement and compact so far as possible 
and not by Federal intervention, save an 
appeal to the courts where necessary. This 
principle has proved very effective re- 
cently and should be more frequently re- 
sorted to in the future.” 


These recommendations have been drafted 
in legislative form and are before the Con- 
gress of the United States. They were 
introduced in the House by Mr. Evans, 
chairman of the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands—the Democratic chairman. * * * 

I think I can say this to both Senate and 
the House, Gentlemen, there has never been 
in the past twenty-five years at least, and 
maybe longer, such a very great interest in 
this question as there is manifested in Con- 
gress today; and whether you people agree 
upon one thing or another, bear in mind 
that if we are going to have constructive 
measures taken at this session, now. is the 
time to strike, and if we don’t get it this 
session you know how those things pass by 
and more important things, apparently, 
intervene, and the result is failure of action. 
Today is your chance, and today is the time 
when we must—we of the West, with the 
precedent behind us in this effort to get a 
settlement of this thing—notwithstanding 
controversy, today is the. time when we 
should endeavor to bring it about. 


Arguments Pro and Con 


It has seemed to me important that be- 


fore I take up the bill, which after all, for 


the most part embodies only the recom- 
mendations which I have given you, that I 
should present for your consideration just 
as they came before us for our consideration 
on this Committee, the arguments presented 
pro and con on the disposition of the lands 
as one faction wanted it, or another fac- 
tion wanted it, or those intermediate ones 
who didn’t want anything, so that you will 
understand why these recommendations 
came to be made and why the legislation 
now is before Congress. 

Sdme of the advocates of administration 
and control by Federal agencies point out 
that the lands in the states of California, 
western Arizona, southern Nevada, and 
large areas in Utah are not worth to the 
states; the costs of administration. Under 
present conditions that is a correct state- 
ment and no one can find fault with the 
decision that ‘they will have none of them. 
On the other hand states like Wyoming, 
Montana, New Mexico, Arizona and Colo- 
rado, with leasing systems, are realizing 
large sums of money for the support of 
their schools and colleges from state lands 
less in acreage and not in the main materially 
different physically, with the exception of 
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Arizona, from the public domain within 
their boundaries. 

The State of Montana enjoys a gross in- 
come from its state lands of one and a half 
million dollars; New Mexico nearly, as 
much, and that money goes to the support 
of common schools and educational insti- 
tutions. For my own state I will say that 
I do not know what we would do unless 
we had that money for our common schools. 
I have no doubt that Wyoming is in much 
the same situation. * * * Gentlemen, I do 
not believe that there is a state in the West 
today amongst these public land states where 
at some time or other in the future valuable 
resources will not fail to be delivered from 
sub-surface sources, and if you come down 
to that, if your lands are non-mineral, you 
will get precisely what we have received 
in New Mexico and derive something of 
the same character of advantages in the 
future. My friends, I insist that I think 
one of the strongest arguments used before 
the Committee was the argument presented 
by those states because they not only had 
an argument, but they supported their 
arguments for state ownership by facts and 
figures. 

It has been said frequently that the revenue 
they would derive from the new grants 
would be more than offset by the loss of 
Federal aid for roads. The Committee met 
that objection by recommending that no 
change in Federal aid in the case of any ac- 
cepting state be made for a period of ten 
years. But in any event, if a state should 
elect to take the chance of losing Federal 
aid to the extent entailed by accepting the 
grant, it should be permitted to do so. It 
is the business of the accepting state and not 
that of her non-accepting neighbor. * * * 

Again, it has been argued that the grant 
to the states would weaken the argument 
which has been heretofore advanced in 
Congress in support of the additional per- 
centage of aid given to public land states, 
but the point is obviously fallacious. If 
the principle is right, and it has been so 
recognized by Congress in Federal aid legis- 
lation, then as to those states not accepting 
the grant it will remain unabated and un- 
impaired. If the principle is not just, it 
will fail anyway and should fail regardless 
of the grant to the states. No one in the 
West believes that the principle is wrong as 
applied to the public land states and it has 
successfully withstood all attacks to date. 
It will continue to do so regardless of the 
grant to the states because the only ef- 
fect would be that an accepting state 
would take its place with other states with- 
out unreserved, unappropriated public do- 
main and the status of the non-accepting 
state would not be altered under the present 
laws on the subject. 

At present the grazing of sheep on the 
public range is frequently migratory—that 
is to say, state lines have not been re- 
garded and if the public domain in 
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northern Colorado, for instance, is acces- 
sible to the wool growers of Utah, or if 
areas in southern Utah are free to Colo- 
rado wool growers, the lands have been 
utilized by them irrespective of political 
boundaries. The opponents of the grants 
to the states argue that the outcome will 
be restrictions on the use-of those lands 
which will be prohibitive of the present 
urtrammelled use of grazing resources, and 
that the normal result of state ownership 
would be discrimination in favor of local 
growers and lease rentals so high as to ex- 
clude growers from foreign states. The 
proponents of state ownership submit as 
the basis of their thesis that the resources 
of any state should be owned and devel- 
oped by it; that grazing resources are best 
conserved by private control acquired by 
purchase or lease and that such private 
control not only serves best to conserve 
those resources, but also builds the state 
by adding desirable citizens who become 
fixed to the soil of the state and contri- 
bute by taxes and lease rentals substantial 
sums to the support of state institutions; 
that the growth of each of the public land 
states depends in the future as it has in 
the past upon the number of such settlers 
within their respective boundaries and their 
permanent residence as a part of the 
citizenry of the state; that the migratory 
wool grower outside of the state of his 
origin contributes none of these essential 
factors and in fact uses without render- 
ing any consideration a valuable resource 
of the neighboring state frequently to the 
exclusion of native growers and quite 
regardless of the value of the con- 
servation of those resources. They point 
to many instances of overgrazing by out- 
side wool growers and the destruction of 
grazing resources as a result of such use, 
and contrast that situation with private 
control accompanied by fencing, supple- 
mented by additional wells for watering 
purposes, permanent homes and other im- 
provements, all leading to an increase in 
the carrying capacity of the range, conser- 
vation of grazing, and greater values to 
the state as a result of the totality of these 
factors. 

The decision of the Committee upon 
these opposing views is expressed by its 
recommendations. It believed ‘that each 
state should have the right to determine 
the issue; that individual and frequently 
wholly selfish interests which are human 
enough, should not be permitted to stand 
in the way of that self determination; that 
if the state believed the interests of all its 
people as opposed to the interests of a few 
would be advanced and the range more ef- 
ficiently conserved by private control than 
under present conditions, which cannot be 
doubted, or under Federal control under a 
fee permit system such as is now in force 
in the national forests, which is debatable, 
then the election was for the state to make, 
unaffected by considerations beyond its 
borders. 
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The Value of the Grazing Resource 


Grazing resources are not migratory and 
are permanently established within the 
state where located. They do not travel 
from state to state like flowing water to 
be captured where found. When not abused 
and destroyed by overgrazing, they are 
more valuable than minerals because Na- 
ture insures value in perpetuity whereas 
the wealth of mines is transient and once 
extracted and consumed is gone forever. 
And I ask you gentlemen here to remember 
that that range, properly conserved, is 
Nature’s; and Nature guarantees that in 
all the many centuries to come in the ages 
of the world that that value will continue 
long, long after the mineral value of that 
land is dissipated and gone and consumed. 
Nature will see that the grazing value 
of that land will continue. To my mind 
this matter of sub-surface and surface 
rights is not that which so many people 
think. The value of the sub-surface right 
is of importance, it is true; but if you 
gentlemen are consistent, think in terms 
of the future of your state. It is the graz- 
ing—the surface value—which will pro- 
duce far more wealth in the ages to come 
than that which is beneath the surface. 

The argument that free access to the 
national forests would be lost if the states 
accepted the grants is the result of a mis- 
conception of the facts. Stock driveways 
and watering places are reserved areas and 
thus would not pass with a grant of the 
unreserved, unappropriated public domain 
to the accepting states. The Committee’s 
conclusion on this feature of the problem 
was summarized as follows: 


“The conclusion is that since a grant 
to the states of the unreserved, unap- 
propriated public domain would not pass 
title to the stock driveways, the question 
of locations, regulation and control of 
use should be taken up cooperatively 
with the states and stockmen’s associ- 
ations interested, with a view to im- 
proving conditions and a wiser use of 
these rights of way.” 


I will ask this meeting to observe that 
for the first time in the history of the 
controversy over the public domain from 
the time of the Roosevelt Commission at 
least to the present time, the states and 
the local interests were given an op- 
portunity to be heard, and throughout this 
report you will find just. such statements 
as that the states and the local interests 
should have their part in whatever dis- 
position is made of any question relating 
to the public domain and the uses of it 
at the present time. 

In arriving at the conclusions given 
above, the Committee did not overlook the 
importance of watershed protection which 
is linked with forage conservation in many 
localities because adequate coverage will 
act as a deterrent to erosion and will aid 


in flood control. The Forest Service ap- 
peared before the Committee with the re- 
commendation that approximately nineteen 
million acres of the unappropriated, un- 
reserved public domain be added to the 
present national forests, in part for water- 
shed protection and in part for the more 
efficient administration of existing forest 
reserves. That was Map No. 1. 
Intermingled with that nineteen million 
acres are areas of state and privately owned 
lands totalling fifteen and a half million 
acres, control over which for the purposes 
of the Service would pass to forestry of- 


‘ficials indirectly, if not directly. The Com- 


mittee felt that the lands described on 
Map No. 1, which shows graphically the 
proposed additions which embody that 
area, should not pass to an accepting state 
until more intensive study could be given 
to their watershed value and thus they 
should be excluded from the grant until the 
Board described in the recommendations 
was afforded the opportunity to make a 
decision as to what should be added to the 
forests and what pass to the state. 

I might say that those areas as shown on 
Map No. 1 were areas adjacent to the 
present national forests. | Undoubtedly 
some of those areas have watershed value. If 
included in the forest reserves they would 
add to the present preservation of our water 
sheds which has been the result of 
Forest Service administration of that 
particular resource. However, we  be- 
lieve, many of us on that Committee, that 
there were large areas in those maps that had 
no place in the Forest Service and over that 
difference of opinion and out of that dif- 
ference of thought came this solution, that 
that particular area should be excluded from 
the passing to the states until this Board 
had an opportunity to pass upon the ques- 
tions. Upon its decision would depend what 
areas out of that map would pass to the 
states and would be added to the Forest 
Service. 

Outside these areas depicted on Map No. 
1, it was admitted that there were many 
millions of acres which had little or no 
value from the standpoint of reforestation 
or watershed protection either because they 
were desert areas upon which it is impos- 
sible to grow cover, or because they are so 
remote from rivers or streams as not to 
contribute any material run-off to them. 

Overgrazing, however, will diminish and 
even destroy the forage value of vegetative 
cover, will aid erosion and thereby bring 
about physical alterations which disturb and 
sometimes wipe out existing grazing areas. 
Restricted grazing is the only known pre- 
ventive and that will not always be wholly 
effective especially in areas where Nature 
by limited rain-fall has decreed that the 
coverage shall be deficient or even lacking. 
There is no known panacea for all the evils 
that afflict humanity and the protection 
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The Five State Conventions 


Idaho's Sessions 


Pap teemerenmibewpee sages requests 

and demands of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association voted in their 
thirty-ninth annual convention at 
Pocatello, January 7, 8, and 9, were 
in substance as follows: 

1. Shearers to be paid 8 cents per head 
and to pay their board. Plant owners to 
get 44%4 cents. If grower furnishes every- 
thing and boards shearers, 7 cents per head. 

2. Forty dollars per month for herders 
and camptenders. 

3. Endorsed the Central Western Ship- 
pers Board. 

4. Five cents per head for yardage ou 
lambs at public markets. 

§. Two and one-half cents for first 
day’s pasturage of lambs at railroad feed 
stations; 2 cents for additional days. Cost 
plus 10 per cent for other feed. Pens to be 
lighted at night. 

6. A committee to work for lower 
commission rates. In event of failure com- 
mittee to “be authorized to proceed with 
arrangements for independent commission 
firm to handle western lambs—on a basis 
which will be fair to all parties concerned.” 

7. Packers asked to market lamb car- 
casses with their brand names imprinted 
thereon. 

8. Endorsed the work of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

9. Endorsed the Federal Farm Board. 

10. Endorsed the bills for establishment 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the increase of capital of the Federal 
Land Banks. 

11. Endorsed the present tariff law and 
opposed any legislative changes therein. 

12. Asked grower to order no more cars 
than needed, to sign 36-hour release, to 
report shipping complaints to the associ- 
ation. 

13. Urged support of the lamb adver- 
tising campaign. 

14. Commended the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. 

15. Favored establishment of more trails 
over forest and other withdrawn lands. 

16. Commended the State Predatory 
Animal Board and the United States Bio- 
logical Survey. 

17. Opposed to any and all bills seek- 
ing to withdraw lands from the public do- 
main, and particularly so to the proposed 
plan of turning the residue of the public 
domain over to the states. 


Over two hundred growers at- 
tended each of the four Idaho con- 


vention sessions at Pocatello. In 


regular Idaho fashion the member- 
ship worked faithfully in the com- 
mittees and fully expressed the posi- 
tion of the industry—particularly 
in insisting on reductions of all mar- 
keting charges and opposition to any 
public land legislation. 

A feature of the convention was 
the address of President D. Sid 
Smith. He paid particular atten- 
tion to the land question and ably 
insisted upon the settlement of the 
question by giving to all states full 
title and control of all the present 
forest and public lands and all their 
resources. His statement in regard 
to marketing charges was aggressive 
and fair, suggesting that market 
agencies “eliminate entertainment 
expense and give plain, efficient 
service at rates consistent with rul- 
ing prices.” The cardinal points of 
needed present efforts by sheepmen 
were given as reducing costs, pro- 
ducing better lambs, building up a 
broader demand and outlet for 
lamb. 


Secretary Claar’s report showed 
the association to be gaining in mem- 
bership and in good financial con- 
dition. Association expenses in 1931 
amounted to $5128 in addition to 
$4601 paid to the National Associa- 
tion. 


W. H. Philbrick of American 
Falls was made an honorary life 
member in recognition of his 39 
years of association service. He took 
part in the first meeting of Idaho 
wool growers, held at Mountain 
Home in 1883. 

A banquet and musical enter- 
tainment was combined with a 
fashion show of wool fabrics the 
first evening and the convention 
closed on Saturday evening with a 
largely attended dance. 

Among the speakers on the pro- 
gram were: President F. J. Hagen- 
barth, L. U. Edgheill of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, Dr. 
S. W. McClure, T. B. Murray of 
the U. S. Biological Survey, H. J. 
Plumhof, general manager of the 


Oregon Short Line Railway, and 
F. S. Gedney, whose subject was 
“The Unfortunate Position of Live- 
stock Producers.” Secretary Mar- 
shall and Erle Racey reported the 
National Association’s lamb cam- 
paign and other activities. Dr. C. B. 
Phillip of the U. S. Public Health 
Service explained the work being 
done in immunization against spot- 
ted fever. 

President D. Sid Smith and Vice 
President James Farmer were re- 
elected. 

No program for the women’s 
meeting was advertised, but the 
Idaho Auxiliary was organized at a 
ladies’ luncheon and entertainment 
on the second convention day. 

A meeting of county agricultural 
agents and farm sheep owners was 
held in advance of the association 
meetings. Wool and lamb pools and 
marketing methods were reported 
upon and discussed by E. F. Rine- 
hart, A. H. Caine, Professor C. W. 
Hickman, and Buhford E. Kuhns. 


Report of Committee on Forest Range 
and Public Lands | 


We, your committee, beg leave to re- 
port as follows: 

Bills and measures now pending before 
Congress seek to enlarge the national for- 
ests, create additional game reserves, es- 
tablish more national monuments, and 
finally to dispose of the entire public do- 
main, consisting of 190,000,000 acres. These 
measures are of such magnitude that they 
intimately affect and concern the entire 
livestock industry of the West, and may 
ultimately wipe out an important and neces- 
sary part of a taxable property of many 
western districts at a time when taxes are 
not adequate to meet the ever increasing 
burden brought about by new projects and 
new bureaus. 

The experience of the public with 
bureaus and public employees has been. so 
disastrous as to be a matter of grave public 
concern to every taxpayer, whether he be 
the owner of a home in the city or a ranch 
in the country. This mounting burden of 
taxes, both federal and state, has become 
so prodigious that the Federal Treasury is 
faced with a two billion dollar operating 
deficit for the past two years. The states 
have plunged forward on a program of 
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road construction, because of the ease with 
which Federal money may be obtained, that 
will ultimately absorb property values and 
prevent the payment of the debt. 


As an illustration of what these measures 
mean, we find that the national forests of 
the United States, expended in the year 1931 
the grand sum of $36,000,000. A sum 
$8,000,000 greater than for the previous 
year, while their gross receipts were but 
$4,900,000 a net deficit for the American 
people to pay of $31,000,000. Thus, we 
find that your Federal regulation of the 
national forests, what Grover Cleveland de- 
clared when he created them would be- 
come a great source of public revenue, has 
been converted into a large source of pub- 
lic deficit. 


With this illustration before us, the West 
may well hesitate before it increases these 
regulated areas, or attempts to add bureau- 
cratic control to an area as great as the pub- 
lic domain. We venture the prediction 
that Federal regulation of the public do- 
main would result in a national deficit as 
great as that derived from regulation of our 
national forests. 


A public lands commission, consisting 
partly of inexperienced visionaries, has re- 
commended that the Federal Government 
after withdrawing everything of value from 
the remaining public lands, shall turn the 
worthless residue over to the states, under 
conditions that would bring heavy expendi- 
tures to the unhappy recipients. This pub- 
lic lands commission failed to understand 
the problem before it, and to give due con- 
sideration to the grazing interest, which 
is the only interest that has been using the 
public domain or can use it in the future. 

Western stockmen, both large and small, 
have used the public domain for three 
quarters of a century, and as a result of 
that use the West has been built up and 
developed to its present standard. This use 
has not been detrimental to the range it- 
self, as is proven by the amount of stock 
now supported thereon. Effort is being 
made to mislead the public into believing 
that all grazing of the public domain has 
resulted in erosion of a serious nature. We 
deny this charge, and ask those who make 
it to point to any erosion on the public do- 
main that may be attributed to grazing or 
that is the result of anything except sound 
natural and necessary processes. 

Our experience with grazing regulations 
by Federal agencies has been so unhappy and 
expensive that we want no more of it. If 
the Federal Government desires to make a 
gift to the state, not Greek like in its na- 
ture, then let it return to the states their 
natural heritages—its forests—its mineral 
lands—and its grazing lands. If it is will- 
ing to do this, we pledge our hearty ac- 
ceptance and our full cooperation in making 
these great resources a source of eternal use- 
fulness to the people of the West, as well 
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as an important and natural source of tax- 
able wealth. 

Therefore, be it resolved that we are op- 
posed to any and all bills seeking to with- 
draw any additional lands from the public 
domain, and we are particularly opposed to 
the proposed plan of turning the residue of 
the public domain over to the states, and 
be it further resolved, we respectfully in- 
vite the attention of our representatives in 
Congress to this report and urge that they 
vote to carry out its principles. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Forest Range and Public 
Lands Committee 


T. C. BACON, Chairman 





‘Utah’s Convention 


[ JTAH wool growers met in their 
annual session on January 14, 


the day after the final meeting of 


the National’s convention. At the 
morning meeting President Geo. E. 
Collard, Secretary Jas. A. Hooper, 
and Mrs. E. J. Kearns, president of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the state 
association, were heard from. 

Speakers in the afternoon included 
President Hagenbarth of the Na- 
tional; James M. Coon of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who represented the 
Federal Farm Board; A. B. Swift of 
Swift and Company, Chicago; John 
T. Caine III, Chicago; H. R. Davi- 
son, vice president of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers; Paul 
Draper of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation; and Secretary 
F. R. Marshall of the National 
Association. 

Mr. Geo. E. Collard of Provo was 
again chosen as head of the Utah 
Association, W. D. Candland, vice 
president, and Jas. A. Hooper, as 
secretary-treasurer. Members of the 
Board of Directors include: J. S. 
Ostler, Hyrum Stocking, Henry 
Moss, Wilford Day, J. W. Imlay, 
Emery King, Abe Hansen, Hyrum 
Seely, Frank Williams, Frank Pax- 
ton, D. A. Robertson, M. S. Mar- 
riott, Congressman Don B. Colton, 
J. B. Wilson, W. H. Tebbs, W. H. 
Siddoway, J. B. White, and D. H. 
Adams. 

Utah wool growers, through their 
committee reports, asked for a re- 
duction in taxes on farms and graz- 
ing lands; protested against any 


further encroachment upon the 
public domain for the purpose of 
providing recreation for the sports- 
men; asked for help from the 
Federal Government to control the 
predatory animals on _ national 
forests; asked for the establishment 
of stock driveways; renewed en- 
dorsement of ten-year predatory 
animal program and requested that 
sportsmen contribute to the preda- 
tory animal control work since they 
are benefitted by it; recommended 
increased support of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation; op- 
posed the 15 per cent increase over 
the prescribed rates to the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad Company, 
requested in case 1255; and recom- 
mended continuation of present 
rates on stocker and feeder livestock 
to and from ranges, with a request 
that rates be established from points 
not now mentioned in the tariff. 


Shearing Rates 


The scale of rates to be paid for 
shearing as set forth in the report 
of the committee on shearing was 
adopted as follow: 

1. That the printed regulations for 
handling sheep by shearers adopted by the 
convention during the three preceding 
years be readopted. 

2. That for the year 1932 the maximum 
price to be paid for shearing be 8 cents per 
head and board. 

3. That the shearers signs an employ- 
ment contract. 


Public Domain 


The report of the committee on 
forestry and public lands was adopt- 
ed by the Utah convention in the 
following form: 

1. We view with alarm the constant 
depletion of our winter ranges ‘through 
unwise methods of grazing and we favor 
Federal control of the same to the end that 
they may be preserved for the use of our- 
selves as well as future generations and 
not be destroyed by careless, unwise and 
selfish practices. 

2. We do not believe the state should 
enter upon the huge task of administration 
of the public domain at this time, but we 
insist that some form of control should be 
adopted by the Federal Government at once, 
to the end that the ranges may be restored 
and the livestock industry preserved. 
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3. We favor the improvement and con- 
servation of all scenic attractions and urge 
close cooperation for the encouragement of 
tourists and visitors, but oppose the with- 
drawal of additional lands for national 
parks, national monuments, game _pre- 
serves, etc. 

4. After careful study and considera- 
tion, your committee unanimously favor in 
principle, the adoption of House Bill No. 
4541 by Hon. Don B. Colton, now pending 
in Congress. We commend. Representative 
Colton for his never failing efforts in con- 
nection with the United States forests, 
public roads, public lands, and livestock 
interests. 


§. We recommend that a committee of 
three be appointed by our president whose 
duty it shall be to follow up the legislation 
now pending in Congress pertaining to the 
public land question. 

6. We deplore the fact that our pleas 
for a reduction in forestry fees for the 
season of 1931 were refused by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde. We feel 


that at a time when a basic industry such 
as the sheep industry finds itself in need 
of assistance at the hand of a department 
of government, as we were at the time we 
made the request, that we are entitled to 
such relief. 

7. We recommend that a committee be 
appointed which is hereby instructed to 
proceed at once to file a petition with the 
proper forest officials, asking for a cancel- 
lation of all grazing fees on the national 
forests, for the year 1932. 

8. We commend our local forest offi- 
cials for their cooperation in connection 
with our industry and solicit their aid at 
all times in our behalf. 

Submitted by your Committee on For- 
estry and Public Lands. 


H. W. HARVEY 

ABE HANSEN 

SYLVESTER BROADBENT 
S. M. JORGENSEN 

M. A. SMITH 

K. L. JONES 








Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention 


By GEorGE C. Bakr, 
Executive Secretary, Pendleton Chamber of Commerce 


HE thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Oregon Wool Grow- 
ers Association, which convened in 
Pendleton, Oregon, on January 18 
and 19 was declared to have been 
most successful by officials of the 


organization. Nearly 200 wool 
growers were in attendance, and 
those responsible for the program 
offered the wool growers a barrage 
of information on technical and 
legislative subjects by some of the 
foremost authorities of the West. 


Interesting displays at the thirty-fifth annual 


Headed by Frank J. Hagenbarth, 
National Wool Growers Association 
president, the speakers held the rapt 
attention of those present during the 
entire two days. Among them were 
H. A. Lindgren of the Oregon State 
College, F. M. Simpson of Swift & 
Company, Miss Claribel Nye, state 
leader of home demonstration 
agents, Oregon State College; Erle 
Racey, Prof. O. M. Nelson of the 
Oregon State College, R. A. Thomp- 
son, Heppner, Mac Hoke, Dr. W. H. 
Lytle, E. N. Kavanagh, assistant 
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regional forester, and F. A. Clarke 
of Hallowell, Jones and Donald. 

Pendleton being situated in one of 
the largest wool growing counties of 
the West showed its interest in the 
convention through the Pendleton 
Chamber of Commerce, various 
committees being appointed to com- 
plete arrangements. Most striking 
were the decorations, all of which 
were emblematic of the wool in- 
dustry. The lobby of the Hotel 
Pendleton, which was convention 
headquarters, was tastefully dec- 
orated with Pendleton Woolen Mill 
blankets, creating a most pleasing 
appearance. The large and spacious 
windows of the Bond Brothers de- 
partment store contained an attrac- 
tive exhibit from the _ Pendleton 
Woolen Mills, ranging from wool in 
the raw state to the finished prod- 
ucts. This particular display was an 
education in itself and demonstrated 
step by step the procedure neces- 
sary in the manufacture of woolen 
goods. One of the display windows 
contained a pile of wool in the raw 
state, then a large pile of scoured 
wool, along with huge spools and 
skeins of yarn in various colors. In 
the opposite window various finished 
products were displayed, consisting 
of the highest grade Indian robes, 
blankets, blazers for men and 
women, ladies’ coats, men’s shirts, 
clothing and various other articles 
of wearing apparel. 

The Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Company is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of woolen products in the 


convention of the Oregon Wool Growers Association at Pendleton, 
Oregon, January 18 and 19; 1932. The displays were made through the courtesy of the Pendleton Woolen Mills Company. 
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West, maintaining mills at Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, Washougal, Washing- 
ton, and Eureka, California. It is the 
largest consumer of Oregon wool, 
using over 2,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. 

The people of Pendleton are in- 
tensely interested in the success of 
the wool grower, and through the 
Pendleton Chamber of Commerce 
propose to extend an invitation in 
the immediate future to the execu- 
tive committee of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association to choose Pen- 
dleton as the meeting place for its 
1933 convention. 

The wool growers are confronted 
with many serious problems, and the 
attendance at the Pendleton conven- 
tion clearly demonstrated the desire 
of each grower to obtain all possible 
information of a technical and eco- 
nomic nature in order to improve 
upon the present situation. 

_ The Women’s Auxiliary of the 
wool growers’ association is an active 
organization. The auxiliary held its 
convention at the same time, and it 
is quite apparent that the growing 
popularity of lamb and mutton in 
our daily diet may partly be credited 
to the splendid work being done by 
the “lady wool growers.” 

The annual banquet was held on 
the evening of January 18 when the 
wool growers were served “ham 
mutton.” It proved to be excep- 
tionally palatable, and the secretary 
of the wool growers’ association 
found it difficult in a number of 
instances to prove to skeptical ban- 
queteers that the meat was a leg of 
mutton cured and smoked and then 
deliciously baked. 

The various restaurants and hotels 
in the city advertised lamburger 
sandwiches, and in general promoted 
the use of lamb and mutton in the 
daily diet. 

One of the concluding acts of the 
thirty-fifth annual convention of' 
the Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion was the election of officers as 


follows: F. A. Phillips, Baker, presi- 
dent; E. F. Johnson, Wallowa, first 
vice president; J. G. Barratt, Hep- 
pner, second vice president; S. E. 
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Miller, Union ,third vice president; 
and John V. Withers, Paisley, fourth 
vice president. 


In the election of Mr. Withers to 
one of the offices in the state asso- 
ciation, the convention was recog- 
nizing the interest which southern 
Oregon is now showing in the affairs 
of the state association and in the 
particular efforts of Mr. Withers, 
who made the trip from Paisley to 
attend the convention and lend his 
best efforts to the future develop- 
ment of the Oregon Wool Growers 
Association. The office of fourth 
vice president was created by 
amending the by-laws. 

The appointment by the president 
of J. N. Jones of Juntura to a posi- 
tion on the executive committee of 
the state association constitutes the 
only change in that organization for 
1932. The hold-over members of 
the committee are K. G. Warner, 
Pilot Rock; W. P. Allen, Juntura; 
Charles Burgess, Fossil; David T. 
Jones, Suntex; James Hinton, 
Shaniko; Herman Oliver, John Day, 
James Murtha, Condon; H. B. Duff, 
North Portland; and Ned Sherlock, 
Lakeview. 


At the conclusion of the conven- 
tion, the executive committee met 
and re-appointed Walter A. Holt, 
Pendleton, as secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 


Oregon passed a similar resolu- 
tion of the public domain to that 
adopted at the National convention. 


Other resolutions adopted by the 
Oregon Association included: 


1. Request for grazing fee reductions 
and opposition to acceptance of new per- 
mittees except by relinquishment. 


2. Request upon railroads for lowest 
possible feeder rates on sheep between 
country points of the Mountain-Pacific 
territory, and improvement in water facil- 
ities at corrals. 


3. Endorsement of Oregon Ram Sale. 


4. Adoption of shearing scale of 8 cents 
per head with board, or 10 cents per head, 
without board; 11% cents per head for tag- 
ging; and $40 per month for fair wages to 
herders, camptenders, etc. 


5. Calling for appointment of commit- 
tee to study entire tax problem. 

6. Endorsement of predatory animal 
control. 


7. Approval of lamb advertising cam- 
paign. 

8. Commendation of chain stores, press 
and packers in connection with lamb pro- 
motion work. 

9. Approval of cooperative marketing 
of wool. 

10. Request for lower stockyard and 
commission charges. 





The Washington Gathering 


LOSE to two hundred wool 

growers gathered at Yakima, 
Washington, on January 21 and 22, 
in the annual convention of the 
wool growers’ organization in that 
state. President T. J. Drumheller 
of Walla Walla presided at the 
meetings and Mr. V. O. McWhorter 
of Prosser substituted for Secretary 
J. F. Sears, who was unable to attend 
on account of illness. 

Mr. H. Stanley Coffin of Yakima 
replied to the Mayor’s address of 
welcome, paying particular homage 
to some of the veterans in Wash- 
ington’s sheep industry, and praising 
the work of the Women’s Auxiliary. 
After the preliminary part of the 
program and the naming of conven- 
tion committees, the morning ses- 
sion adjourned for conferences be- 
tween the sheepmen and _ forest 
supervisors on grazing allotments 
for the coming season. 


An excellent group of speakers 
were heard from during the conven- 
tion sessions. Governor Roland H. 
Hartley; Dr. E. O. Holland, presi- 
dent of the State College; President 
F, J. Hagenbarth of the National; 
Clark Savidge, state public lands 
commissioner; O. M. Plummer, 
manager of the Pacific Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition; James 
M. Coon, representing the Federal! 
Farm Board; E. N. Kavanagh, as- 
sistant regional forester; Erle M. 
Racey of Tracy-Locke-Dawson, ad- 
vertising firm employed by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association; 
J. W. Haw, agricultural director 
of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co.; and representatives of the 
packers and commission men. 

The general atmosphere of the 
convention was optimistic and most 
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of the speakers were of the opinion 
that the low point had been passed 
for the sheep industry. 

The banquet which closed the 
convention was a particularly nice 
event. Mr. and Mrs. George Prior, 
both 81 and residents of the valley 
for more than 35 years where Mr. 
Prior had engaged in the sheep bus- 
iness for practically the entire time, 
were the guests of honor. Mr. Prior 


is a former president of the Wash- 
ington Wool Growers Association. 
Mr. T. J. Drumheller was re- 
elected president of the Washington 
organization, which position he has 
held for more than twelve years. 
Mr. V. O. McWhorter, manager of 
the Triangle Sheep Company of 
Prosser, Washington, was made vice 
president, and Mr. Sears continues 
in the office of secretary-treasurer. 








The Montana Meeting 


‘Te thirty-first annual conven- of the latest findings in experiments 


tion of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association was put on in 
usual good style at Bozeman on 
January 25, 26, and 27. Montana 
conventions have a reputation for 
being top-notchers, so when the 
1932 meet was conceded to be the 
best ever held, it must be admitted 
that the convention was an extra 
fine one. 

Convention preliminaries started 
on Sunday when some of the asso- 
ciation Committees met to prepare 
reports and recommendations, and 
committee meetings continued 
through Monday, with a break at 
luncheon time when the. members 
were the guests of the Kiwanis Club. 

The convention proper got under 
way Tuesday morning in the State 
College gymnasium auditorium. The 
Bobcat band, led by Lou Howard, 
opened the program; Reverend Wm. 
F. Lewis of Bozeman gave the invo- 
cation; Dr. Alfred Atkinson, presi- 
dent of Montana State College, wel- 
comed the wool growers to their 
convention, and Guy Stambaugh of 
Deer Lodge, responded. Paul Draper, 
Boston, sales manager of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, 
spoke with some degree of hope on 
the wool marketing situation; James 
M. Coon of the Federal Farm Board 
and D. E. Richards were in charge 
of an extensive wool exhibit, show- 
ing grades and classes of wool; 
Director F. B. Linfield of the Mon- 
tana Experiment Station, told about 
wool and lamb production in Aus- 
tralia; and Louis Vinke, head of the 
college livestock department, told 


on wintering ewes at low cost. The 
morning program closed with an en- 
tertaining military show by selected 
students of the College R. O. T. C., 
under the direction of Captain 
George Jahant. 

At noon the visitors were treated 
to an exceptionally fine lunch served 


MISS EVELYN MATTMILLER 
Helena, Montana 
Student at Montana State College, who 
was Montana Wool Queen at the Thirty- 
first Annual Convention of the Mon- 
tana Wool Growers Association at 
Bozeman, January 25-27, 
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by the College “Ag” Club, and 
promptly at 1 o’clock the afternoon 
program in the livestock pavilion 
started. The opening feature, the 
“Little International,” put on by 
freshmen college students, was a 
feature of the convention. William 
Gudgels of Columbus won the gold 
watch offered by the association to 
the best student showman. John 
Clay, veteran commission man of 
Chicago, was so impressed with the 
show that he offered $100 annually 
to be used as prizes for students in 
the “Little International” at the 
college. 


The program then moved rapidly 
through the various demonstrations 
and exhibits. An exhibit of sheep 
and an address by W. A. Denecke 
of Manhattan dealt with the various 
breeds and their place in Montana; 
D. E. Richards told of the findings 
in cost studies on Montana sheep 
ranches carried on by himself and 
M. H. Saunderson of the college 
department of agricultural eco- 
nomics. The “Parade of the Ma- 
triarchs” turned out to be an in- 
structive exhibit by Frank Barnum 
of the Fort Ellis Experimental Farm 
of 10 good ewes and 10 poor ones 
all with eight years of production 
records behind them. Dr. Hadleigh 
Marsh, in charge of the State Vet- 
erinary Research Laboratory, and 
Dr. Howard Welch, state college 
veterinarian, demonstrated sheep 
disease control; Pete Slagssvold, ex- 
tension economist, told briefly of the 
outlook for sheepmen in the coming 
year; with exhibits and limited talk, 
W. F. Dickson, Ross Miller and 
Louis Vinke of the college livestock 
department, explained results of 
lamb fattening trials in Montana 
which pointed favorably to a ration 
of alfalfa hay, oats and beet pulp; 
Louise Vinke demonstrated how to 
tell a fat lamb; K. F. Warner of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, demonstrated lamb cutting; 
and Dr. Jessie Richardson of the 
Montana Experiment Station, 
brought the day’s work to its logical 
conclusion with a demonstration of 


how lamb should be cooked and 


cured. 
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The Tuesday evening entertain- 
ment and banquet was another fea- 
ture which brought enthusiastic 
praise from the wool growers. It was 
under the direction of Mrs. D. E. 
Richards, with E. N. Wentworth 
of Chicago, toastmaster. 


The much discussed style revue, 
headed by Evelyn Mattmiller of 
Helena, Montana’s Wool Queen, and 
assisted by 40 of her fellow college 
students, directed by Miss Edyth 
Rhyne of the college faculty, was 
a unique and entertaining feature 
which brought wide praise. And 
the dance which followed was one 
of the kind which only Montana 
wool growers know how to put on. 


Back to business again Wednes- 
day morning at the Emerson school 
auditorium where President J. H. 
Carmichael reviewed some of the im- 
portant developments in the sheep 
industry; Senator C. H. Williams 
gave an interesting history of the 
Montana Wool Growers Association 
and the development of the industry 
in Montana; John Clay spoke on 
the financial outlook for sheepmen; 
C. N. Arnett of Denver told of the 
work of the Intermountain Live- 
stock Marketing Association; Dr. H. 
C. Gardiner presented a chart show- 
ing a threatening shortage of sheep 
in the United States in 1934 and 
discussed most hopefully the out- 
look; Erle Racey of Dallas told of 
the accomplishments of the “Eat 
More Lamb” campaign, and Glen 
Smith, assistant district forester of 
Missoula, showed a motion picture 
and discussed range utilization. 

The Wednesday afternoon meet- 
ing and the convention closed with 
the election of officers and the pas- 
sage of resolutions. Mr. Henry 
Sieben of Helena was elected as 
honorary president. J. H. Car- 
michael of Augusta continues as 
president and Mr. W. G. Gilbert of 
Dillon was chosen as the new vice 
president. The two new members of 
the executive committee are Peter 
Pauly of Deer Lodge and Percy W. 
Williamson of Miles City. Trustees 
for 1932 are Walter Kuhr of Cleve- 
land, W. A. Denecke of Manhattan, 
Walter Phillips of Malta, Guy Stam- 
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baugh of Deer Lodge, John Etchart, 
of Tampico, K. O. Haugen of Fish- 
tail, Howard Morse of Dillon, Dr. 
H .C. Gardiner of Anaconda, and 
Howard Nye of Dixon. 


By resolution, the Montana Asso- 
ciation spoke as follows: 


1. Urged increased and continued sup- 
port of the Montana Wool Cooperative 
Association and the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation. 

2. Decided to ask for adequate Federal 
funds to support the field forces of the 
Biological Survey in Montana. 

3. Recommended the “levying of a 
just and fair entrance fee” on sheep from 
western states entering Montana for graz- 
ing on national forests, 


4. Recommended the following values 
for the assessment of sheep for taxation in 
1932: Pure bred bucks, $8; range bucks, 
$5; coming yearlings, $2; coming 2, 3, and 
4-year-olds, $3. All other sheep left to the 
discretion of the assessor, but a maximum 
value placed at $2 per head. 

5. Urged reduction in assessed values 
on lands and strict economy and curtail- 
ment in the handling of governmental 
of fices. 

6. Requested reduction by at least 3 
cents per head in the present stockyard 
charges of 8 cents. 

7. Recommended that a Montana unit 
of the National Livestock Marketing 
Association be perfected. 


8. Supported the following scale of prices 
for shearing and wages for 1932: Shearing 
in Beaverhead and Madison Counties, 7 
cents per head; for rest of state, 8 cents 
per head; grinding to be done at a cost 
of not to exceed 50 cents per hundred. 
Forty dollars a month recommended as 
herder’s wage. 

9. Recommended waiving of 
grazing fees for all 1931 permittees. 

10. Agreed to support the development 
of a lamb fattening program in Montana. 


11. Asked for reductions in lease rates 
on grazing lands. 


1932 


Action on the Public Domain Question 


Montana’s statement on the public 
domain was: 

We again renew the resolution passed by 
this association at two previous meetings 
in which we went on record in favor of 
accepting the grant of the unappropriated 
public domain lands in Montana to this 
state as originally proposed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Pending the transfer of such lands to 
the State of Montana, we urge the enact- 
ment by Congress of House Resolution 
4606 of the 72nd Congress now pending 
before the Committee on Public Lands pro- 
viding for the organization of grazing 
districts of public domain and_ privately 
owned lands such as the Mizpah-Pumpkin 
Creek Grazing District in Custer County, 
Montana, on long term leases for the graz- 
ing of livestock under the administration 
of local stock association using such lands. 








The Evans’ Bill 


(Continued from page 44) 


of the range from damage done by ex- 
tremes of drouth and flood is no exception. 
The Committee could not offer a cure-all 
but it did its best to reach conclusions 
which if acted upon by Congress would af- 
ford the maximum of relief to the stock 
raisers of the West as a whole. * * * 

The Committee deemed the conservation 
of our grazing resources of far greater 
moment than the desires of an individual 
or a group of individuals to continue their 
uncontrolled use of a free range. Reports 
from every section of the West substantiat- 
ed the conclusion that the present lack of 
control is destructive of those resources. 
Observations of certain of the Committee 
members who ‘traveled great distances 
through a number of the public land states, 
supported it. We found no unbiased witness 
who doubted the verity of it. It is unthink- 
able that Congress in possession of all the 
facts will permit the slow but continuing 
destruction of that portion of the western 
range which is included in the unappro- 
priated, unreserved public domain. We be- 
lieve that some action will be, and for the 


good of the West, should be taken. Re- 
stricted use as a remedy is certain to result 
whether the lands are administered by the 
Federal Government with a fee permit sys- 
tem, or by the states under a leasing system 
with private control. 

You are sufficiently informed concern- 
ing the Forest Service system and combined 
with that knowledge is your experience 
with lands which you own outright or con- 
trol by lease, and thus you are well advised 
as to the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of the two methods of control. 
Your states will be called upon to make an 
election, it is quite probable, within the next 
two years, as to which of the two methods 
will be adopted. In this way you will have 
a chance to register your decision as to 
whether you want Federal control on the 
one hand on some such basis as the Govern- 
ment lands are operated, from the stand- 
point of grazing, or whether you would 
rather have your own states own those lands 
with control given into the private owner 
through lease or purchase, so that he can 
take care of his own range just as the farmer 
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administers his own private lands. That was 
the question, Gentlemen, that was before us 
as a Committee. It is the question which 
each one of you, as an individual, must 
decide for yourself and advocate as you see 
es BO)? 

The Committee had no duty in the 
premises except to lay the facts and its 
conclusions dispassionately before the Presi- 
dent who in turn has submitted them to 
Congress. Likewise that is my purpose here 
today and I have performed it as best I 
can within the limitations imposed by a 
paper of this character. In my capacity as 


the representative of Mr. Garfield, our chair- 
man, who greatly to his regret could not 
be here today to speak for the Committee, 
I have no personal opinions to offer, but 
if anyone desires to ask questions to bring 
out some point which I may have inad- 
vertently omitted concerning the report of 
the Committee and the reasoning which led 
to it, I shall be glad to respond if I can. In 


his behalf and for the Committee I desire 
to express appreciation for this opportunity 
to present this paper. 


Thank you. (Applause). 








Discussion Following Mr. Wilson’s Address 


The discussion after Mr. Wilson’s 
address was, in part, as follows: 

PRESIDENT HaGENBARTH: Gentlemen, I 
am sure that every one appreciates this won- 


derful statement, which clearly sets forth. 


in a non-partisan manner, the conclusions 
of the Committee on Public Land Conser- 
vation. But I would like to begin the 
questioning of Mr. Wilson by asking: isn’t 
it true, Mr. Wilson, that regardless of 
whether the state takes the land over or 
whether it doesn’t, in either event grazing 
under the terms of the law must be re- 
stricted? 

Mr. Witson: Yes sir. Congress is going 
to grapple with the problem and there will 
be either public control through Washing- 
ton and the bureaus or this alternative which 
is offered here. 

PRESIDENT HaGENBARTH: That eliminates 
the question as to whether or not there will 
be control. 

Mr. Witson: Yes, sir. 

PRESIDENT HaAGENBARTH: Now _ the 
second one is regarding the forest setting 
aside or taking away from the states addi- 
tional areas of land, and if this is left in the 
hands of the states—if they elect to take 
the land—they will have some opportunity, 
through the appointment of that commis- 
sion of five, to say what lands, how much, 
where located, and so forth, shall be located 
in the forest? 

Mr. Witson: Yes. You know our idea 
about that committee—you will notice 
that there are three appointed by Federal 
agencies and two by the states. Now our 
thought is and was that of course the Agri- 
cultural Department would present its 
member and that would be perhaps a forest 
view; that the Interior Department would 
ptesent, perhaps, a man who would be on 
that committee, who would take the view 
point which the Interior Department has; 
that the President would appoint one who 
would have not only a Federal viewpoint, 
but a fair view of the states’ rights in the 
premises, and that would create as nearly as 
you could by that means, a fair and unbiased 
committee of which every element would 
have a fair chance; but that the President’s 
member would be the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and if dissension came up it would be 


his duty to cast the deciding vote. Now 
that was our idea of a fair committee which 
would, as a last resort—an ultimate analysis 
—-give the states a square deal. 

PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH: Now as you 
krow, the states have grown quite jealous 
of the rights taken from the states and 
transferred to the forests, for reasons which 
we won’t go into. The results are rather 
unsatisfactory to every one. They have done 
a great work—there is no question about 
that; but there are some questions which 
do not sit very well. Now if the state 
elects to take the lands, it would have 
some voice to say which lands would be 
chosen; but if the state elects not to take 
the lands then it will have no voice—the 
Government will just say, “Put that into 
the forest,” and so forth? 

Mr. Witson: Yes, 


PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH: 
I wanted to know. 


Mr. CANDLAND: I would like to ask Mr. 
Wilson a question. I have listened very at- 
tentively to his talk and I recognize the force 
of his arguments, but both of these plans 
have some drawbacks—some objections. And 
suppose these states who are present here 
oppose the passage of this law and prefer 
some other plan. I would like to ask if he 
has considered, or read, the Colton Bill and 
if he would give us his idea as to the merits 
of that as compared to his own. 

Mr. Wirson: I talked with Congress- 
m:an Colton in December. I did not read 
his bill. I think, however, that our criticism 
of the bill was that it might suit, for in- 
stance, Utah and your conditions here, but 
it was not one which covered a scope West- 
wide, so to speak. * * * 

Mr. Netson: I have listened with in- 
terest to this scholarly talk of Mr. Wilson, 
and he has presented two alternatives. There 
is a third feature about our land policy 
which he has not mentioned and which, 
presumably—I do not know whether I am 
right or not—will be adandoned; namely, 
the right to homestead on Government land. 

I can’t understand why the Board 
ignored entirely, or disposed of the home- 
stead policy without so much as discussing 
it. You take a great area of our nation; 
the plains and the valleys were all developed 


That is what 
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under the homestead theory by private con- 
trol and private ownership, granting first 
160 acres of good land; later 320 acres and 
later 640 acres. 

Now the theory underlying all this has 
been not the number of acres involved, but 
an amount of land sufficient to support a 
man and his family. Why not, if the land 
still remaining is of lesser value than the 
farm land, increase the number of acres; 
say out on the range a man might need 
10,000 acres for a homestead. Give it to 
him. Pass it into private hands. It becomes 
taxable. If the Board and the policy and 
we all agree that private ownership is the 
ultimate end, why abandon or overlook this 
opportunity to put this land into private 
ownership? 

Mr. Witson: Well, if you had heard 
the talks before the Committee you would 
sec that we did not overlook this point, 
and on page 11 of the report is a very speci- 
fic statement as regards the homestead 
situation. I am going to read you the 
first paragraph just to show you we didn’t 
overlook it: 

“The wisdom of the policy of so fram- 
ing legislation as to bring about the set- 
tlement of the wilderness areas and the 
creation of additional states beyond the 
frontiers of the original thirteen states 
cannot be questioned. The question now 
is whether that policy has so fully served 
the purpose for which it was framed as 
to make it no longer useful as applied 
to the remaining unappropriated, unre- 
served public domain. From an exam? 
ination of homestead legislation since 
1862 to the present time, in conjunction 
with the entries thereunder, some light 
may be thrown upon the appropriate 
ee eee 


Assume that there are still sections of 
the public domain where, if the homestead 
entry was enlarged, say to 2,000 acres, you 
could get a living. Well now, Gentlemen, 
that is a question which is not applicable as 


a whole to the public domain. You may 
find 2,000 acres in one spot that would suf- 
fice, and you may go miles before you find 
another area of 2,000 acres that would suf-— 
fice. How are you going to strike that 
medium by a general law that will apply? 
What will be the result if you enlarge your 
hemestead. A lot more experiments will 
come. What will become of your grazing 
lands? 


Of course we want to settle the West. 
Of course we want to make our areas in the 
West permanent homes—location for per- 
manent homes; but can the states decide 
that question as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment, and better? Pass the land into state 
ownership if you like, but enact a provision 
that the legislature, if it sees fit to do so, 
may provide for homesteading on that land 
after it passes to the states. 


In reply to a question from James 
A. Hooper as to how the passage of 
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the Evans bill would affect stock- 
men using lands in other states, Mr. 


Wilson said: 


Now I want to answer that question, 
and I am very glad you asked it. It brings 
out this point: If the police powers of the 
State of Nevada or of Idaho or any other 
of our public land states can be extended 
over the public domain of that state so as 
to control water holes and the seasonal pas- 
sage of stock from point to point so that 
that grazing can be controlled, you are 
in no different, or better situation than you 
might be if the State of Nevada took the 
grant. Why? Because if the police power 
of the state goes to that point then the 
Federal Government has nothing to do with 
it and you are in the position of being sub- 
ject to the laws of Nevada and if they 
choose to adopt a law confined to the 
boundaries of Nevada and if the Constitu- 
tion passes such laws, then the man of Utah, 
the wool grower of Utah, the cattleman of 
Utah, must subject himself to those laws. 
They may be laws which may result in the 
exclusion, ultimately, of the Utah wool 
grower or the cattleman from the grazing 
land of Nevada and that is all conditioned 
on the question of whether the Nevada 
sheepman or cattleman wants to use that 
grazing. If they want to use it they will 
find a way to use it. 

Mr. SMITH: What would happen if the 
courts passed on the police power and de- 
cided that they were not measures for police 
power control, but for revenue? 

Mr. Witson: It comes within the same 
constitutional power. 

Mr. SmiTH: But they really are making 
the state lines exclusive as regards grazing. 

Mr.- Witson: You are talking about 
regulating grazing within that state. If 
they can so control the use of water and 
administer the water holes through their 
state officials do you think they are going 
to favor a Utah man against Nevada? 
Never! 

Mr. SmirH: They have done so, and I 
think they will do so more in the future. 
It would be all right, if each state was en- 
dowed with a balanced portion of spring, 
summer, fall and winter range, but un- 
fortunately the boundaries of these states 
have not been made in accordance with the 
area in there for each particular season, or 
otherwise. 

Mr. Witson: I don’t think you are in- 
formed on that subject. You can get sea- 
sonal grazing in every state. It depends 
on how you asssociate or rearrange your 
grazing—your number of head. Of course 
there is seasonal grazing in every one of 
these states because you have mountains, 
you have summer range and winter range, 
according to your altitude. 

PRESIDENT HaGENBARTH: Mr. Candland 
brought up a question concerning the Col- 
tor bill. There happens to be a letter here 
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from Mr. Colton and I hope you will have 
patience enough to listen to this. Mr. Col- 
ton was the past chairman of this commit- 
tee in the House. We now have Mr. Evans, 
as Mr. Wilson stated—a Democrat. A dis- 
tinction, perhaps, without a difference. 
However, Mr. Colton has presented this 
resume of his bill and it seems to me ap- 
propriate that this should be read at this 
juncture. I will ask Mr. Secretary to read 
that. It fits into your discussion very well. 


Representative Colton’s Statement 


Judging by the sentiment in Congress 
the Committee on Conservation and Ad- 
ministration of the Public Domain has ac- 
complished one definite result. It has created 
widespread interest in the question of the 
future policy with reference to the public 
lands in the United States and has convinced 
every one that there is a real problem for 
Congress to solve. This accomplishment 
has been worth while because, while former- 
ly it was impossible to arouse any interest, 
every member now is interested and willing 
to talk over the question. 

Congress in the past has made large ap- 
propriations, and properly so, for the pro- 
tection of the forests. The policy has been 
to protect the timber against fire and also 
to conserve the grazing resources of the 
forests. There has been the further idea 
of the protection of the watersheds of our 
streams. 

Strange as it may seem, however, noth- 
ing definite has been accomplished regard- 
ing the protection of the public domain, 
notwithstanding it has a direct relationship 
with the forage upon our forest reserves and 
with the protection of the watersheds of 
our streams. 

It is now universally recognized that it 
is necessary for Congress to define a definite 
policy regarding the protection of the graz- 
ing upon the public domain both from the 
standpoint of the conservation of the water 
supply and the preservation of the grazing 
as an asset. 

The history of legislation for the dis- 
position of the public lands is extremely 
interesting. It has thus far been the policy 
of the Government to pass these lands into 
private ownership. To that end at least 
three homestead laws have been passed be- 
sides the Desert Land Entry Act, the Tim- 
ber and Stone Act and a number of others 
which might be mentioned. It is extremely 
doubtful whether we have yet reached a 
point where all laws permitting the passing 
of these lands into private ownership should 
be suspended or repealed, although I think it 
is generally admitted that several of these 
laws have outlived their usefulness. 

The problem now before Congress is what 
disposition should be made with the re- 
mainder of the public lands in order that 
the greatest good should result to the great- 
est number of people. The report of the 
President’s Commission advances three 


standpoints: First, that the lands should 
be granted to the states in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as the land grants 
which were made in most of the Enabling 
Acts, which made it possible for the west- 
ern states to enter the Union. All of these 
acts reserved the minerals in the Federal 
Government. Secondly, that it would be 
better for these lands if some bureau of 
the Government were authorized to ad- 
minister them as national ranges in order 
that the control would be in the National 
Government and it would be that character 
of control probably such as is exercised by 
the Forest Service now upon the grazing 
areas in the national forests. The third idea 
or thought is that the policing powers of 
the states, such as Nevada, Idake and Colo- 
rado, could be extended over the public 
lands in the states so as to govern and con- 
trol the movement of livestock and thereby 
diminish the increasing evils in connection 
with grazing. I cannot express too highly 
my appreciation of the work and recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Conser- 
vation and Administration of the Public 
Lands appointed by President Hoover. It is 
a great step in forwarding the interests of 
the western states and points to a solu- 
tion of the problem. The report endorses 
the proposition of turning the surface of the 
vacant, unappropriated and unreserved pub- 
lic domain over to the states, but also pro- 
vides that the states be given an option for 
ten years to accept or reject these lands. 
In the event that they do not accept, it 
recommends proper machinery by which to 
regulate and protect these lands by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Personally I do not favor the plan to 
give the states ten years in which to accept 
or reject the option, unless it is coupled 
with a program for the immediate rehabilita- 
tion by the Federal Government of these 
lands. Unless such a provision is written 
into the law giving the option, I am con- 
vinced that the Government would not 
favor an expenditure of money for this 
purpose during the period of the option. 
Even in that event, I am extremely doubt- 
ful if such an option should be given. I 
do not believe that any of our states are in 
a position to undertake a rehabilitation pro- 
gram. I also believe that it would result 
in great confusion for a part of the states 
to accept the lands and a part of them to 
reject them. Grazing does not recognize 
state lines. In the very nature of things it 
cannot, and therefore, I feel sure that states 
would pass laws designed to favor their own 
citizens and would work a hardship on 
grazers from other states. 


It therefore seems to me that we have 
reached a point where we must decide 
whether grazing in the future should be 
a Federal problem, regulated by one agency, 
or whether the several states should be re- 
quired to solve this problem in their own 
various ways. Believing that we have not 
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reached that point yet, I am in favor of 
Federal control of the grazing upon the 
public domain. I believe that this can be 
done without altogether abolishing the laws 
to acquire title to some of these lands by 
means of the regular Homestead Law, if the 
selection of those lands is properly super- 
vised. I refer particularly to the 160 Acre 
Homestead Law. To that end, I.think a 
local advisory board should be created who 
would make recommendations to the super- 
vising bureau, of lands suitable for home- 
steads and whose recommendation would be 
binding. I believe that this local board 
should have a large voice in the manage- 


ment, control and regulation of the public 
lands. Provisions also should be made for 
the consolidation of grazing areas. The 
states should be permitted to consolidate 
their lands either by an exchange or by 
joint agreement in such a way that they 
may derive some benefits from the grazing 
privilege. 

The livestock men of the country must 
interest themselves in this problem. I know 
of no organizations which can do more to- 
wards shaping the policy with reference to 
the public domain than your organization 
and the Cattle and Horse Growers Associ- 
ations of the West. I would like to see 
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you represented at the hearings which will 
shortly be held before the Public Lands 
Committee of the House. I would like to 
see a committee representing all classes of 
grazers, large and small, make statements 
before the Committe. I am sure it would 
have a beneficial effect. 

Trusting that the National Wool Growers 
conference will advise Congress of its con- 
clusions regarding the matter of controlling 
the public domain and the best plan to ac- 
complish this purpose, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
Don B. Colton. 








The Lamb Markets in 


Chicago 


ARK TWAIN’S Calaveras 
County frogs had nothing on 
the present lamb market. Much that 
happens daily i in the big sheep houses 
at the various livestock markets 
puzzles human understanding. 
Ignoring the perennial plea con- 
cerning “r-o-t-t-e-n” dressed mar- 
kets, a looker-on at daily trading 
events is impressed with the fact 
that killers are frequently under the 
necessity of buying for numbers, 
otherwise the spread between uni- 
form fat lambs and the type known 
in trade parlance as “screen doors” 
would be wider. This is one of the 
outstanding phases of the winter 
market: spreads of one to one and 
one-half cents per pound between 
feeders and fats. It is a condition 
in striking contrast to the cattle 
market which is operating under a 
seven-cent spread between top and 
bottom steers, the only logical ex- 
planation forthcoming being that 
fat cattle are scarce, thin types 
abundant. It may be and doubtless 
is possible to narrow spreads at low 
price levels, although by no stretch 
of the imagination, can cattle prices, 
other than in the case of a few 
specialties be considered high. Old- 
timers are conversing and cogitating 
on the short gap between top lambs 
and culls, the only conclusion being 
that the product of any kind of a 
lamb is merchantable, that the con- 
version process is profitable, and 


that difficulty incidental to forcing 
meat through distributive channels 
has been somewhat exaggerated. 
January supply was heavy and the 
market, both live and dressed, 
erratic. Each week delivered more 
lambs at the slaughter house door 
than in 1931. The week ending 
January 2, twelve major points 
counted 299,000, or 60,000 more 
than a year ago. The week of 
January 16, the increase was 75,000 
with a total of 364,000. Other 
weekly periods showed a smaller in- 


crease, but all through there were. 


enough lambs to keep killing gangs 
busy, so that congestion on the meat 
rail would have been heavy had it 
not been possible to move tonnage 
promptly into distributive channels, 
no complaint of necessity for con- 
signing a single pound to the ren- 
dering tank being recorded. 

Lamb had to compete with the 
product of four-cent hogs; also that 
of a raft of low grade beef and 
abundance of cheap veal. That the 
market, live and dressed, was able to 
digest the dose is encouraging. Com- 
plaint in feeding circles was audible, 
and yet a large proportion of the 
crop paid well for its board bill, 
incidentally converting into a cash- 
able commodity enormous quanti- 
ties of grain and roughage that 
otherwise would have had little or 
no marketable value. 

The high spot of the month was 
during the first week of January, 
with a shipper top at $6.90, packers 


January 


paying up to $6.75. On that occa- 
sion, and subsequently, futile efforts 
were made to reach the $7.00 goal, 
the country invariably responding 
to such gains with enough lambs to 
set the top back to $6.25, that 
see-saw process continuing all 
through the month. The $6.90 top 
was the highest since last October. 

Among the outstanding features 
of the month were: 

A free movement of so-called 
“contract” lambs put into feed lots 
by western growers, usually at stated 
prices for the gain, 8 or 9 cents per 
pound. On a 6 to 644-cent market 
for the finished product, no calcu- 
lation is needed to demonstrate that 
the feeder who did a good job held 
the big end of the stick. 

Marked sensitiveness to shipper de- 
mand. Eastern lambs were not plen- 
tiful, necessitating heavy buying at 
intervals on that account. However, 
outside orders were spasmodic, con- 
tributing to wide swings. 

Narrowest spreads in trade history 
between fat lambs on the one hand, 
throwouts from westerns and cull 
natives on the other. 

Prompt response by prices to even 
a one-day short run, prima facie 
evidence of prompt movement of 
product. 

Absence of discrimination against 
weight, 92 to 93-pound lambs being 
eligible to the shipper top, whatever 
it happened to be. 

Few thin lambs, large percentage 
of the crop of fed westerns arriving 
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in excellent condition. Overdone 
stock, the bane of the trade in 
previous years, was scarce. Prices 
furnished no incentive to run into 
long feeds or make weight. So far as 
Chicago was concerned, it was one 
of the best January lamb crops ever 
marketed, especially with respect to 
uniformity. 

Unfinished Washington, Wyo- 
ming, and Montana lambs realized 
$5.00 to $5.75 on slaughter acount, 
prices that looked out of line with 
the basis on which most of the fat 
lambs were acquired. 

Replacement in feed lots was at 
low ebb all through, the country 
picking up a few lots at $4.50 to 
$5.25 per hundredweight. 

J. E. Poole. 


Omaha 


N the face of a near-record run for 
January, trade in sheep and lambs 
carried a healthy tone most of last 
month. Receipts of approximately 
281,000 head fell just 3,000 short of 


establishing a new January high 
mark. at Omaha. 


While western Nebraska was 
moving a fair number of fed lambs 
toward the end of the month, ship- 
ments from that territory are 
slower to develop than a year ago. 
Colorado, on the other hand, sent in 
three times as many lambs as in 
January, 1931. Among all states, 
however, Wyoming was the second 
heaviest contributor, close to 42,- 
000 head showing up from that 
state. Other states, not on local ter- 
ritory, to send lambs here included 
Idaho, Montana, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, and Kansas. 

Prices for fat lambs went into a 
25@50-cent break on the final day 
of trade but, after allowing for that, 
they were still a full quarter above 
the end of December. Just previous 
to the break they stood at the highest 
level since the middle of last October 
and apparently are again approach- 
ing that point as this is written. 

There were some pretty severe 
daily fluctuations during January 
but changes from week to week were 
within a comparatively narrow 
spread. On a good many days ef- 
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forts of buyers to lower the market 
proved entirely unsuccessful. At 
times the market even closed higher 
on the heels of lower opening bids. 
Broad shipping orders had a stimu- 
lating effect upon the trade all 
month. 

Bulk of all lambs sold during 
January within a spread of $5.25@ 
6.25 with a top of $6.40, but it was 
a $5.50@6.00 market a good share 
of the time. Only on four days did 
the top get below $5.75. 

Receipts included a good many 
half-fat lambs, quite a few of them 
coming from western range terri- 
tory. Toward the end of the month 
strictly choice fat lambs were scarce 
and there was a growing tendency 
to widen the spread between 
medium and good lambs. Shorn 
lambs were few and far between but 
the spread between them and wool- 
skins was the widest that it has been 
for several months. 

The supply of straight feeding 
lambs dwindled. Most sales in this 
class involved fleshy lambs suitable 
for short feed, or mixed fats and 
feeders. 

Country interest in thin lambs 
was lax, due largely to unfavorable 
weather, but local demand proved 
vigorous and altogether more feeders 
were shipped from Omaha than in 
any January since 1920. Liberal 
orders from Illinois feeders helped 
to create competition at this point. 
That state took 4,500 out of the 
35,200 head shipped out last month, 
while one load went to New Jersey. 
Nebraska feeders, largely local 
operators, supplied outlet for bulk 
of the remainder. A year ago, 
January shipments of feeders totaled 
30,179 head. 

Good demand and the higher 


prices paid for fat lambs resulted in. 


an advance of 25@50 cents in 
feeder prices for the month. Most 
desirable straight feeders sold at 
$4.50@4.75 with a top of $4.85. 
Fleshy offerings and mixed loads 
sold anywhere from $4.85 on up to 
$5.50. 

Fat ewes advanced 50 cents early 
in the month but lost part of the 
gain under fairly ‘liberal supplies, 
demand considered, later on. Closing 


sales were not much more than 25 
cents higher than a month ago. 
Packers are still in no position to use 
much more than a load of ewes at 
atime. Top hit $3.25, highes: 
since last August. Other good ewes 
brought $2.50@3.00, with a closing 
top of $2.75 to packers. Medium 
and heavy ewes sold down to $1.75 
with culls and canners as low as 
$1.00. The first shorn ewes of the 
season arrived yesterday. Packers 
took them at $2.50, averaging 108 


pounds. K. H. Kittoe. 


Denver 


RICES of fat lambs and ewes at 

the end of January showed ad- 
vances ranging from 50 cents to 75 
cents a hundredweight as compared 
with the close of December. Re- 
ceipts of sheep during January were 
about the same as those of January, 
1931. Receipts this year totaled 
89,739 head, compared to 91,872 
head last year. Despite the liberal 
supply, trade was fairly active. 

Early in January, good fat lambs 
were selling around $5 to $5.25. 
Late in the month best grades sold 
at $5.85, while a few days earlier 
choice fat lambs went over the 
scales at $6.10. The recent advance 
in the price of fat lambs has been a 
great boon to feeders and there is a 
general expectation of still further 
advances. 

Feeder lambs sold at the close of 
the month around $4 to $4.25. The 
demand, however, is extremely 
limited for feeder lambs and com- 
paratively few went into feed lots 
in territory tributary to the Denver 
market during the month of 
January. 

Last year in January large num- 
bers of lambs were placed in north- 
ern Colorado and other feed lots of 
this territory which materially in- 
creased the available supply of fat 
lambs for the spring months. 

Fat ewes were selling around 
$1.50 to $2.25 a hundredweight on 
the Denver market early in January. 
At the close, good grades were 
bringing up to $3, while strictly 
choice kinds would bring a little 


more. W. N. Fulton. 
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Kansas City 
“TH January lamb market made 


the most favorable price average 
of any month since the new crop of 
fed lambs began to move. There was 
a net advance of 60 cents for the 
month, and the close was only 25 
cents under the high point of the 
month and 70 cents above the low 
point. The price movement held 
within a comparatively small range 
ana tne general tendency was up- 
ward. At the beginning of the 
month there were some sharp ad- 
vances followed by quick setbacks, 
but later there was less tendency on 
the part of the buying side to resist 
a higher price level. 

December closed with best lambs 
at $5.50, and January opened at 
$5.90. In the first week of the 
month the market advanced to un- 
cover a top of $6.35, paid on the 
sixth and seventh. On the eleventh 
there was a setback to $5.40, but 
from then on prices held above 
$5.50, with 6 cents a prominent 
price. On 16 days out of the month 
best lambs sold at $6, or better, and 
only on two days did the top fall 
below $5.75, one at $5.50 and one 
at $5.40. These lows compare with 
a $4.75 low in December. While a 
good premium was maintained for 
finish and for wool lambs over shorn 
lambs, weight was not discriminated 
against. Frequently 92 to 95-pound 
grades made the top, and in many 
cases killers had to take weighty 
lambs to get desirable finish. If pre- 
cedent is followed killers will prefer 
the light and handyweight grades 
from now on and extreme heavy 
weights will meet some price dis- 
criminations. 


On the last day of January the 
better classes of lambs sold at $6 to 
$6.10. As a rule February prices 
averaged higher than January and 
demand is more even and the market 
holds to narrow price movements. 
Some anticipate that the 7-cent 
lamb will be returned in the next 
thirty days and many expect a good 
market in March. This depends on 
what per cent of the fed lambs is 
held for the late marketing period. 
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January receipts (183,269) were 
17,110 larger than in the same 
month last year and a record for the 
first month in any year. Colorado, 
Idaho, Nevada, Texas and Kansas 
contributed freely to the supply. 
Most of the Idaho and Nevada lambs 
that reached the market had been 
fed in Kansas, and they showed good 
weight gains and condition for the 
length of time they had been on 


feed. C. M: Pigkia. 
St. Joseph 
GHEEP receipts the first of the 


month of the new year were 
around 117,500 compared with 


100,627 last month and 125,636° 


same month a year ago. There was 
a little better demand for fat lambs 
the past month and closing prices 
are 50@60 cents higher than a 
month ago. Last month closed with 
best at $5.50 and there was an ad- 
vance the first six days, which 
carried the top to $6.35, and since 
then it has been mostly at $6.00 or 
above, with the extreme close at 
$6.10. Some 102-pounders sold at 
$6.00 on the close, the only lambs 
weighing 100 pounds or more this 
month; other lambs not so good sold 
down to $5.75 on the close. Around 
21,000 lambs were received from 
Texas and New Mexico during the 
month. These sold from $5.00@ 
6.00 on woolskins and clips $4.90 
@5.25. Other clips sold up to 
$5.85, with $5.50 as a closing price. 
Native lambs continued to come 
freely during the month. The top 
on these ranged from $5.50@6.00, 
with $5.75 at the close. Feeders 
were scarce, a few loads and small 
lots selling $4.00@4.85. Aged 
sheep closed the month around 50 
cents higher. On the close fat ewes 
sold $2.50@3.00, wethers $3.25@ 
3.75, and yearlings $4.25@4.75. 


H. H. Madden. 
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SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
65 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 








FOR SALE 


I have for sale at Rock Springs 
around about 55,000 pounds of wools 
of the clips of 1930 and 1931, which 
I am offering for sale at 23 cents per 
pound. These wools are of excellent 
quality and have been very well taken 
care of. All f.o.b. cars. 


JOHN BLAIR, Jr. 
Rock Springs, Wyoming 














Hampshires 


Do you want a real flock of 
typical Hampshires? 

Can you ever buy more for 
your money than now? 

Seventy beautifully bred 1931 
ewe lambs, ready for fall breed- 


ing, for sale. The cream of our 
flock. 

Also a few top rams of = 
same age. 


Thousand Springs Farm 
WENDELL, IDAHO 


MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 








ROMNEYS 


A breed of world-wide reputation for the 
improvement of range sheep. 


SOUTHDOWNS 
The ideal mutton breed. Less trouble lamb- 
ing, a more uniform lamb crop with 
fewer cut-backs. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Big, rugged, active rams that will give excel- 
lent service under any conditions. 


BROWNELL RANCH 


E. E. Brownell, 674 Mills Bldg., San Franciseo 
W. R. Hosselkus - - - Woodland, Calif. 











The Crocodile Wrench will be sent to 
anyone sending in one new subscription to 
the National Wool Grower. The price is 
$1.50 a year. 
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Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. e 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
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From your dealer 
or Shipped Postage Prepaid by the 
AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La, 
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President Hagenbarth’s 
Address 


(Continued from page 32) 


scope enlarged when our means will permit. 
Idaho and Texas are to be deeply thanked 
by all growers for their splendid support of 
this movement. Colorado, Oregon and New 
Mexico are a good second, all circumstances 
considered. : 


Public Domain 


The difficult and perennial question of 
public domain will no doubt come up for 
discussion at your hands. Owing to the 
diversity and conflict in opinions in the 
various states, it is questionable whether 
this convention can agree on a united policy. 
Being largely interested as we are in the 
use and disposition of the public domain, 
the country will naturally expect to have 


the middleman’s 
ordering your 
harness direct 


40 years’ experience back of every saddle 
oo ‘ihich assures the buyer of getting 
greatest value for his money. Wew low 
prices now in effect. . 
BOOTS, HATS, CHAPS, ETC. 
Write for Our Big Free Catalog 
The FRED MUELLER 
Saddle & Harness Co. 
429 Mueller Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
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461 Davis Street 





EXPERIENCE COUNTS! 


Oregon’s Oldest Wool Cooperative 
PACIFIC COOPERATIVE WOOL GROWERS 


Portland, Oregon 








The NEW Rambouillet 


Deer Lodge Farms Company will now 
book orders for their 


New Rambouillet Yearling Rams 
for 1932 deliveries. 


Deer Lodge Farms Company 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA 
GUY STAMBAUGH, Manager 
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our reaction toward the report of the Public 
Lands Commission. It has been the prac. 
tice of this association to be careful of the 
rights of the minority and to avoid over- 
riding its wishes or best interests. This 
rule should be carefully respected. 


The National Wool Marketing 
Corporation 


The National Wool Corporation is now 
passing into its third year of . operation. 
When we consider the difficult obstacles, the 
worst perhaps in the history of the wool 
business, which had to be overcome, the 
success of this movement has been phenom- 
enal. It has marketed one-third of the 
entire tonnage of wool and mohair produced 
in this country; it has been the strongest 
price stabilizer in the market; it has saved 
millions of dollars for producers—members 
and non-members alike; through preshear- 
ing and wool advances it has been a great 
financial help to growers through a time of 
credit stringency; it is fast building a firm 
foundation for the future which bids fair 
to make it by far the controlling factor in 
wool marketing in the United States; and 
finally it has been largely effective in safe- 
guarding for the producers the benefits of 
the tariff. * * * 


The National Livestock Cooperative 
Marketing Association 


The National Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation has also made progress. With a 
broader view and a livelier interest in its 
affairs by the producer, this association can 
be made to do for livestock, what the Wool 7 
Corporation is doing for wool. Although 7 
occupying a more diverse and difficult field 
than does the Wool Corporation, the Live- 
stock Association has ample opportunity 
for the betterment of the industry. If the 
producer is to ever harvest the fruits of his 
labor and investment, there must be radical, 
if not revolutionary, changes from _ the 
present methods of placing our products 
before the ultimate consumer. There are 
now too many leaks, expenses, tolls and 
rake-offs on our trail to market. I touched 
on some of these matters in the early part 
of this address concerning commission men, 
stockyards and packers. The producer has 
by far the greatest stake at risk but under 
our present marketing system he has the 
least to say as to the final disposition of his 7 
property and the returns therefor. The 7 
remedy lies in our own hands and it can 
only come through organization and com- 
petent leadership. 


Conclusion 


With initial production costs reduced to § 
a minimum; with lamb and wool output | 
materially lessened; with a continuance of 7 
the increased demand for woolen fabrics; 


with the broader consumption of our lamb 
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which has been built up during this period 
of low prices; with Congress favorably dis- 
posed toward livestock and agriculture; 
with helpful financial credit legislation prac- 
tically assured; with determined and con- 
tinued efforts to reduce the tolls taken from 
us by the middlemen who live off of our 
business—there can be no question of the 
successful and sound re-establishment of 
our industry on a prosperous basis for those 
of us who can weather the storm and plan 
for the future. 

In order that we may carry our plans for 
a successful industry to fruition, we must 
act with a degree of solidarity. However 
hard it may seem at this time, we must 
maintain and build up our national organ- 
ization. The individual standing alone does 
not amount to much these days, when 
measured against the combinations of united 
interests which are economically and natur- 
ally opposed to him. Our slogan must be 
“God helps those who helps themselves.” 





Address of Dr. S. W. McClure 


(Continued from page 40) 


oil conservation program. We withdrew 
great oil deposits all over this land. I be- 
lieved, and I then stated, that it was right. 
We know now that it was wrong. A year 
ago the best informed oil man in America 
made the statement that the supply of oil 
under the ground of the United States was 
adequate to supply every possible need of 
the United States for five hundred years. 
The Standard Oil Company, in their report, 
stated that the supply was probably inex- 
haustible and this oil man said the other 
day that instead of conserving oil that the 
United States should rush the consumption 
of oil for that in his judgment within ten 
years a new fuel would be produced which 
would displace oil and that if these great oil 
bedies under the earth were not used their 
value would be lost. 

The same thing happened with coal. We 
went through a great coal conservation scare 
only to find in later years that our supply 
of coal is inexhaustible. We have developed 
so much coal that we can use only a small 
part of it. New commodities are taking its 
place. Industry marches on. 

They are trying to start you here on a 
conservation program involving the remain- 
ing public domain, the land that you and I 
are said to have destroyed. This erosion— 
this sheep erosion must have long since car- 
ried it away. But somehow or other, that 
old public domain that they are telling us 
is destroyed is today carrying as many sheep 
as it ever did in history and I want to say 
that in my country what the public domain 
needs is just one good rain. It would do 
more good than a dozen conservation pro- 
grams. 

I favor some sort of regulated grazing on 
the public domain, not to stop erosion, 
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but to protect us who use it—to make its 
use more profitable to the community. Do 
not imagine that the public domain has 
been wasted. In the years that stockmen 
have used it it has produced billions of 
wealth; sheep and cattle by the millions 
have been raised upon it, and the wealth 
they created was the main factor in adding 
several states to our Union. Here and there 
it has been overgrazed, but in the main it 
has not been injured. While I favor regula- 
tion of range grazing I am fearful of the 
present program, for it is not put for- 
ward to benefit grazing, but to stop erosion 
and other imaginary evils. Up to now no 
authority has arisen to demonstrate a plan 
successfully to regulate grazing. At this 
moment I would sooner take a chance on 
the Interior Department than with the For- 
est Service. And I am not sure but what 
the Interior Department should have not 
only the public domain but the national 
forests as well. 

Now folks, the administration at Wash- 
ington is engaged in a program like this: 
We have withdrawn so many million acres 
of national forests. We have withdrawn 
so many million acres of national monu- 
ments. We have withdrawn all the minerals 
and the oil and the coal. We have with- 
drawn all rocks because we may want to 
make phosphate out of them; but it says it 
has left a few barren places which produce 
neither sagebrush nor grass and we are 
charitable and we are willing to donate it 
to the states. That is the proposition. The 
Government is willing to give away all that 
part of the public domain that never was 
worth anything and never will be and they 


are asking the states to take it. My thought’ 


is that if the Federal Government wants 
to make a present to the states, let her turn 
over to them that which belongs to the 
states. Let her give back to the states the oil 
and the minerals and the coal lands and the 








Old Elk Farm 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Large, Smooth-bodied Sheep, Shearing 
a Long-stapled, Light-shrinking 
Fleece. 

Stud and Range Rams 
For Sale 
Priced’ with the times 
For Further Information Address 


B. D. RESER 


Walla Walla, Wash. 

















I. D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


R. L. CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


BODINE 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 

















Oldest pure blood flock in 
Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 














For prices write or wire 





Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 





T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 
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WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE THE SHEEP TRADE AT 
THREE LARGE PUBLIC MARKETS 


Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum 


UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


Sheep Salesman 
Sheep Salesman 


M. COLEY WILKERSON - : 
BILL RANDALL - - - - 
W. B. TAGG, Manager 


ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Il. Stock Yards, Sioux City, Ia. 


JAMES McCAULEY } Sheep FRANK RANDALL 
JACK KING Salesmen Sheep Salesman 
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East or West 


SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah, 


With its enlarged and modern facilities— 
running artesian water in every pen, in 
position to serve you best. 


24 Hour Service 
J. H. Manderfield, General Manager 























Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Exclusive Dealers of Sheep and Lambs 
SEND US YOUR NEXT CONSIGNMENT 
‘OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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grazing lands and if she is willing, to give 
us that, on behalf of the states, I pledge 
you gentlemen that we will accept it and 
we will make better use of it than ever has 
been made under the Federal regulation of 
grazing. (Applause). 

Now I am through. I presume, fellow 
wool growers, that there are some taxpayers 
among you. I want to tell you what has 
happened. You don’t see it in the papers, 
The national forests, last year, according to 
the information we had at Pocatello, spent 
approximately thirty-six million dollars. 
The gross receipts from all sources in the 
national forest were but five million dol- 
lars. The loss to the American people is 
about thirty- to thirty-one million dollars 
from our national forests. Thus 
Grover Cleveland said when he created one 
of these forests—he said, ““They will become 
a great source of Federal income” is now 
becoming a great source of Federal bank- 
ruptcy, and fellow citizens if you ket them 
go on spending this money with their pro- 
gram; if you let them go on shoving the 


sheep back into the shale rock where the [¥ 


herder can’t even find them; where no 


tourist will ever know that they exist, they [7 


will go on and on until there won’t be a 
sheep there and the Federal Treasury will 
be losing within ten years a net sum of 
fifty million dollars a year. 


Now I thank you. (Applause). 





National Wool Marketing 


Corporation 
(Continued from page 34) 


between sales and deliveries. Our deliveries 
so far are about 43 to 44 per cent of our 
sales. On that approximately 35,000,000 
pounds of wool which we have delivered we 
are only able to make returns on about 3,- 
000,000 pounds because there has only been 
about ten or twelve lines comprising that 
3,000,000 pounds that have been complete- 
ly sold out. Just as soon as a line of wool 
is sold out, or if it is sold down to a point 
where 85 per cent of it has been sold and 
billed, we again make returns. The 1931 
returns are being made just as fast as the 
lines are sold out. Jericho, I think, is com- 
plete. There has been one line sold out in 
Idaho and one in Wyoming. But until we 
devise some different system than the one 
we are now using, selling all the wool in 
particular lines, we are always going to be 
delayed with account sales. 

A manufacturer comes in and he will 
take a grade of wool, for example. He may 
buy three-eighths; he may buy quarter- 
blood; maybe half-blood. He may come in 
and he may want a half a million pounds of 
wool. Instead of taking half a million 
pounds out of one line—assuming there are 
half a million pounds in that particular 
line— he may choose that half a million 
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pounds out of five lines. That leaves you 
with 400,000 pounds left in that line. It 
is inseparably bound up with the sales 
policy, the account problem is, but it can 
be worked out, the sales end of it, so long 
as you account for the sales on the basis 
of lines of wools. When I say lines I mean 
wools of a similar grade, usually from the 
same district and state. But until we can 
devise some other method, the one I pro- 
pose to submit tomorrow might be an 
improvement, but until we change our 
system there will always be delays. 

"We have 72 clerks working on account 
sales now. In 1930 we couldn’t start mak- 
ing account sales until all the wool was sold 
because it was all considered one pool. 

Mr. Hooper: Mr. Draper, would it have 
been possible to have increased the sales of 
wool by price reduction, or is the amount 
that the mills can use very stable, and could 
not have been increased even though they 
had bought the wool at a lower price? 


Mr. Draper: Even though the prices had 
been reduced, there would have been no 
more wool sold. I think between 60 and 
65 per cent of the total crop of last season 
has been sold. I think there would have 
been no more sold regardless of how much 
lower the price had been. I think that the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation could 
have sold a half million pounds more with- 
out any question if they had not known that 
it would have driven the market to a point 
where we did not care to see it go. I think 
that we would have had a 40 cents clean 
market price in the last several weeks if 
we had not arranged to follow a good, stiff, 
firm, sound policy. 

But to answer your question: there would 
have been no more sold, in my opinion, re- 
gardless of the price. The worst of it is, 
Gentlemen, as tough as your situation is 
here as growers, and I think I know how 
tough it is, the manufacturing situation 
back there is just simply terrible. There are 
about five manufacturers out to get every 
three yards of cloth that becomes available 
as an order. The result is that this low 
price of wool is doing them absolutely no 
good. With the cut-throat competition that 
they are going through there, passing along 
any advantage they have in their real fury 
to stop the overhead and close down mills, 
if your wool was worth down to five cents 
on the ranch, they wouldn’t sell any more. 

I have recently been in touch with a 
great many of the manufacturers. They 
would like more than anything to see a 
rising wool market. They absolutely de- 
plore anyone selling wool at a reduction. 

That is the way the situation is back 
there. It looks like the only cure is go- 
ing to be the very tough one of the survival 
of the fittest and the eliminating of some 
of the machinery which is not essential. I 
suppose that process is going to be general in 
a great many lines. 
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MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. : 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 























Fhe Most Satisfactory 
Shearing Gear FverB 
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Improved Silent Belt 
Driven Shearing Gear 


a Adjustable pulley frame. A very = 

device enables you to move the pulley 
frame backward or forward on the main 
bracket to secure perfect tension on the 
belt without stopping the machines. 


2 The patented spiral gear change works 

on a roller bearing. A slight pull of the 
cord throws the shifter weight over, auto- 
matically putting the machine in or out 
of gear, where it is locked and held firmly 
in place. 


3 The arrangement of the fast and loose 

pulleys is an exclusive STEWART fea- 
ture, patented throughout the world. It 
insures a silent, smooth drive, free from 
lost power. No noise or vibration. 





Pulley frame bracket adjustable as to 

4 height. By means of a new, patented, 
STEWART feature, you can adjust the 
height of the machine on the main bracket 
to suit the individual requirements of the 
shearer. 





ADJUSTABLE BRACKED 
TAKES CARE OF v 
VAMATIONS UP TO More shearing room. The strong main 
Sane oe 5 bracket permits the driving gear and 
down tube to stand well away from the 
wall (18 inches) giving the shearer plenty 
of room for fast shearing. 
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ee 
The Patented 2-Piece Stewart Bracket. 


Easiest Running Thick Comb Ever Invented 
STEWART 5-W 


The Stewart 5-W Winter Comb is a revelation for 
those who have been accustomed to a heavy shearing 
thick comb. It is positively the easiest running thick 
comb ever developed. Used for three seasons with 
repeat orders right along from original users. Teeth 
in the 5-W are very thin from side to side and nicely 
pointed to enter the wool freely. Runner-like projec- 
tions on every other tooth force the skin down away 
from the cutting face of the comb to leave a longer 
stubble of wool or mohair. Every other tooth is 
shaped exactly the same as on regular Stewart combs. 
Once you try the 5-W you'll say, “‘That’s it.” 

It will please both shearer and sheep owner where 
a comb of greater depth than standard is required. 
Send for Complete Catalog 
Send for complete Stewart illustrated catalog show- 
ing our entire line of shearing machines, handpieces, 

combs, cutters’ and shearers’ supplies. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


224 S. W. Temple St. Main Factory and Office: 
Salt Lake City, Utah 5505 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 
42 YEARS MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They are 


yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 
for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 
DR. H. C. GARDINER 
Anaconda, Mont. 


COMFORT A. TYLER..........................Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


President 




















SHROPSHIRE LAMBS 


LEADERS OF THE WORLD 


CATER TO THE MARKETS 
With Even-Weight-Even-Size 


ASK US 


AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS’N. 


Lafayette, Ind. 


L. B. PALMER 
Pres. 


J. M. WADE 
Sec’y. 

















‘SHEEPMENS BOOKS 


Coffey’s Productive Sheep 
usbandry 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 
and Wool 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Management 
Sampson’s Native American 
Forage Plants 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 
on Range and Pasture 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 
For Sale by the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














COMMERCIAL 


BRANDING LIQUIDS AND DIPS 


Willm. Cooper & Nephews, Chicago 
(C. F. Wiggs, 224 So. West Temple, 
Salt Lake, Western Distributor) 


CAMP WAGONS 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah 


COMMISSION FIRMS 
H. B. Black Sheep Com, Co., St. Joseph, Mo 
Bodine & Clark, No. Portland, Ore.. 
Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum, Omaha. 
EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 
Fidelity Laboratories, 962 Exchange Avenue, 
Chicago, III. -s 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah 2 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah............55 
FEED YARDS 


Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Mo.. 


HOTELS 


Cullen, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 





MISCELLANEOUS 


American Turpentine & Tar Co., New 

Orleans (Pinetrel) Representatives: Salt 

Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 56 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah.. 2 


PACKERS 
Armour & Co, 





SADDLES AND HARNESS 


F. Mueller S. & H. Co., 429 Mueller Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer 
Baas IN TIRES ov <svcsscotictesassasevisrcesocecsenietyeceteenssoicill 56 





SHEARING MACHINERY 


Cheapo Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago 
C. F. Wiggs, 224 So. West Temple, 
Salt Lake, Western Representative) ...................59 


STOCK YARDS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards 
Denver Union Stock Yards 
Kansas City Stock Yards.... 
Omaha Union Stock Yards 
Salt Lake Union Stcck Yards.... 


TWINE 


Wortendyke Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va., Western 
Representative: Ames, Harris Neville Co., 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt 
Lake City 





WOOL 


John Blair, Jr., Rock Springs, Wyo......................... 55 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, Portland 


SHEEP 


HAMPSHIRES 


Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif... 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, “Tdaho.. 


RAMBOUILLETS 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont.... 

T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona.... F watel 
B. D, Reser, Walla Walla, Wash.............0.....0..0.0... 
ROMNEYS 

Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif 


SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif..........0..0...000...04 








American Corriedale 
Association 
=e 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


e 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 























The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record, Membership Fee $10.00 

American Rambouillets are dual purpose. ‘More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 
try in the world. 

Presicent—C. N. Arnett, Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 

J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 

E. M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 

Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 

pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 

















MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 




















SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


1 inch, 1 column wide... ..§ 2.00 
“% page 14.00 
4 page (1 column) 
% page 
1 page 
Single column width, 2'%% inches—single 
column depth, 10 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 
Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 
Commercial rates on application. 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
road facilities in all directions, and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 
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OUTH OMAHA 
HIPPERS 

ERVICE 

ATISFIES 
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UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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SHIP 
~ SR STOCK 


THE 


Live Stock Market 
of the World 





